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Mary Hunter Austin 
1868-1934 


By Artuur E. DuBois 


HE story of Mary Austin is more important than the 

stories and poems that she wrote. Perhaps it is just as 

artful and entertaining too, for we have it in her own 
words in Earth Horizon and in such elaborations of special fea- 
tures of it as Experiences Facing Death. At least, whatever needs 
to be said of her can be said by way of introduction to that unique 
person, Mrs. Austin herself. 

More than is usual in the careers of writers, I think, personal- 
ity, self-realization, mattered to Mrs. Austin. For it was not only 
the medium through which all the experiences of her life were 
translated, refined, made literate. Her own personality was the 
very stuff of her work. Even poems or stories, like those in Lost 
Borders, happened to her bit by bit, here and there. They, too, 
were autobiographical. 

And conclusions for Mary Austin were the result of personal 
experience, by which she was continually achieving a bigger per- 
sonality. Life, accordingly, a growing process, remained always 
exciting for her, even when it began to involve death. There 
were always happenings-to-her, according to which she went into 
new and larger states of being and according to which, as experi- 
ence was sifted through her whole and growing identity, new 
conclusions about life and its phenomena were always being 
formed. Personality was an impelling force leading her, like 
Neihardt or Masters or Whitman, but in her own way, to find 
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for her stories the epical in theme. She came to be identical 
with types or sets of being larger than herself, outgrowing the 
purely lyrical or individual or moody thing she was originally, 
comprehending in her own person, subjectively, more than an 
ordinary individual’s needs, experiences, and aspirations, com- 
prehending the needs, experiences, and aspirations, for example, 
of the human race at large or of the middle-western American. 
Still subjective, but not merely Mary, not merely I-Mary, Mrs. 
Austin came to know herself as I, the woman, I, the American, I, 
the human being, I, the genius, or I, the mystical communer with 
God and sister to all other communicants. 

Like Walt Whitman’s, Mrs. Austin’s personality was there- 
fore epical. It was representative; it was comprehensive. If he 
writes, the epical personage cannot help writing a ‘Song of My- 
self? because his personality is representative and comprehensive. 
And therefore Mrs. Austin could not help writing only of her- 
self. So, too, personality mattered unusually to her also because, 
at the end of her life, it seemed to be the proof that her career had 
been right. It was her self-justification, something all heroes 
and writers of epics, facing death and the consequent ultimate in- 
comprehensibility of their epic nature, need, whether they are 
7Eneas, Beowulf, or Whitman, whether they are Virgil, nobody, 
or Whitman. 

Accordingly, reminiscing about her career, toward the end of 
it, Mrs. Austin found it so outstandingly coherent that it appeared 
to her as if it had been pre-ordered by a kind of inherent or tem- 
peramental determinism. At any stage in her early career, she 
came to feel, knowing her and her circumstances in life, any wise 
person might have prophesied pretty shrewdly the rest of her 
career. ‘Her life must therefore have been right, because it 
could not have been otherwise. 

This feeling has considerable bearing upon the validity of her 
work as folklorist, and will be returned to. It should be noted at 
once, however, that this very feeling is in its way epical, and it 
is common to primitive fatalists. Beowulf, for example, is an 
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epic hero. As such, he is an individual, able to do specific and 
unique things, liable to death, a nightingale that sings and falls, 
a form that vanishes. But he is also representative, not merely 
the individual who may be a gentile among Jews, but also the 
ideal Geat, the song of the nightingale, the function surviving 
form, the race outlasting the individual. He is, then, tho life 
and death of the human being, the warp and woof of human 
destiny. 

In his own person, Beowulf represents an ultimate incompre- 
hensibility. His is the life and death of the individual and the 
race, and the race in him must die with the individual and the in- 
dividual in him must survive with the race. Paradoxically, he 
is the warp but woof of the human weave. And, somehow, his 
life Sut death must be right. They are part of destiny, predeter- 
mined by his make-up. 

Looking back on Beowulf’s life, accordingly, his herald, or even 
Beowulf himself, finds it coherent, predetermined by conditions 
of temperament and culture and God’s will in the making of it. 
Recollected, all things are so clear that, in possession of all the 
facts, one knows one should have been able to prophesy Beowulf’s 
death in the conflict with the dragon and so one feels inclined to 
blame one’s self and even Beowulf (as the herald does) for hav- 
ing undertaken the fight. Similarly, looking back and knowing 
God was on his side, one realizes that Beowulf could not possibly 
have failed to conquer Grendel or his dam. 

On the other hand, looking ahead, one can only guess what 
will happen. Wyrd goeth as it will, and before the fights neither 
Beowulf nor his countrymen can foretell the outcome of any of 
his conflicts. Determining the right or wrong of a cause, then, 
can be accomplished only by trial. Justice is in the outcome, to be 
traced to its ultimate sources only after trial-by-combat. 

Similarly, at the end, Mrs. Austin’s life seemed to her so co- 
herent as to have been pre-ordered. But even Mrs. Austin knew 
that at no point before the end of her career, and probably not 
even at the end, was she ever. sufficiently wise or in complete 
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enough possession of all self-knowledge to be able to tell surely 
today what would happen to her tomorrow. Often, in fact, she 
did not know what on earth to do next, this unusual girl unwanted 
at home, hardly understood at school, later this woman with the 
unsympathetic husband and not normal child, and then this writer 
trying to find a style, a theme, and a publisher. In the living of 
it, her life seemed no more sure-fire-and-hit-the-mark than the 
life of anyone else. She couldn’t tell what was around the corner. 
The sense of order and direction came only after the event. 

Nowadays we profess not to believe in trials-by-combat because 
we have no assurance that apoplexy will always strike down the 
Brian de Bois Guilbert. And we recognize, doubtless, a kind of 
contradiction in Mrs. Austin’s accounts of herself at different 
times in her life. But the contradiction is not hers except as she 
is an epical figure. As such, it is a common racial confusion, il- 
luminated in Adventures in Philosophy by Ellwood Hendrick, 
who explains the apparently inevitable conflict between the sense 
of the freely-willed and the sense of the predetermined, de- 
haviored aspects of life by analogy with the the blue and green ap- 
pearances of trees known to anyone interested in perspective. The 
confusion is the warp ut woof of human life. 

And it is the clue to the life and works of Mrs. Austin. We 
have only to follow it up, as she achieves epical character, during 
several episodes in her story; as she becomes feminist, American 
democrat, folklorist, or mystic, and, when the questing is over, 
after Mrs. Austin has realized herself as a genius, scientist or 
artist. The same horns of dilemma which tossed her toss her 
critics when they try to grasp beginnings and ends without losing 
the middle. Since her own story is most important, and since her 
personality was representative, one has to see both the blue and 
the green. 


From the beginning there were always, it seems, Mary and I- 
Mary. Along the way, consequently, there were always a per- 
sonal and an impersonal someone, becoming a feminist, an Ameri- 
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can, a mystic, or a folklorist. And at the end, there were Mary 
Austin, a typical or ordinary person, and Mary Austin, the extra- 
ordinary genius. In the genius, finally, there were the scientist 
and the artist. Always there was the warp but the woof. This 
is the ultimate reason why Mrs. Austin’s character is epical. 

She was therefore no wit. The several persons she made part 
of her identity (feminist, mystic, etc.) have too much in common. 
Mrs. Austin never became a wit because she emphasized their 
likenesses and forgot their unlikenesses. Miss Millay, too, has 
discovered the center of her universe in a multiple-faced person- 
ality, but Miss Millay has always been conscious of both likeness 
and unlikeness in the several faces she can assume. And so Miss 
Millay has become the mystic-wit, the exponent of paradox, her- 
self a paradoxical person. 

Mrs. Austin may have been precocious, but she was not para- 
doxical. At least, the paradox, the warp but woof, is bigger than 
she, outside, not inside her. 

Before examining this epic personality in its several phases, one 
should note moreover that there is also a kind of shadow Mrs. 
Austin, which has nothing to do, except as watcher, with even the 
genius inher. An epic figure is a representative, a doer, an actor. 
As soon as he stops being representative, he stops being epical. 
Homer, not Ulysses, Virgil, not A®neas, write the epics which 
Ulysses and Aéneas make. 

Writing about herself, accordingly, Mrs. Austin is always two 
persons, Homer and Ulysses rolled into one. The genius in her 
does the writing, to be sure, but curiously enough the writing is 
often about this very genius, and there is consequently a reporter 
of the genius to be distinguished from it, a biographer of the 
autobiographer, who enters into Mrs. Austin’s character only as a 
catalyst enters into certain chemical reactions. 

In this respect she was like Amy Lowell, for example, who 
often felt that she was under a crazy quilt, like a tent, that this 
crazy quilt shut her out from events, making her a watcher, and 
that outside she could see others, see even herself, playing at 
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games, doing nothing. Amy Lowell could see herself at once 
belonging and not belonging, doing things and watching herself 
do them, as she actually was, as she might have been, and as she 
might yet become. This ability was part of her restlessness. 

Gertrude Stein, too, can watch herself through the eyes of 
Alice B. Toklas, analytically, almost impersonally. And so, too, 
Mary Austin could watch herself, be Mary watching I-Mary, or 
I-Mary watching Mary, but also a third person watching both 
and speaking of either as ‘she.’ 

This ability is not uncommon. Doubtless novelists like Henry 
James, who write of themselves under many fictional disguises, 
have it. Certainly it is not unhealthy in literary geniuses, for it 
enables them to be omniscient observers, though it might incapac- 
itate generals for fighting. It makes Mary Austin’s biography in 
its way extremely reliable and important. 

Finally, before analyzing Mrs. Austin’s character in detail, one 
should note that by his very nature an epic hero is a kind of para- 
dox. He is representative of his tribe, clan, race, religion, philo- 
sophy. But by virtue of being representative he is also outstand- 
ing, not typical. The real epic personage is Babbitt, Everyman, 
who, so to speak, is therefore a nobody. The ideal or literary 
representative is somebody, and, so to speak, therefore everybody. 
In contrast to the other Geats, Beowulf has character. But it is 
an epical character because it is mainly compounded out of the 
collective or typical character of the tribe. If Beowulf were only 
the slayer of a dragon he would be only aromance hero. He rep- 
resents his nation. His strength is its strength. 

Commonly this character is not self-sought, but thrust upon 
one. As a child, even, Beowulf was a-typical, thought of as a 
stupid and awkward booby, a kind of Hairy Ape, as many an 
epic hero has been. From the first, Beowulf did not belong, and 
at the last, being ideally representative, he still does not belong. 

The self-discoveries of individualists are ordinarily similar. 
They begin with the individual’s painful sense of being alone 
against the world. The bird is thrust out of the nest, and there- 
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after has to find its own wings and worms. The whole process is 


laborious. Always the precocious individualist will have the sense 
of being defensive against the world, for the world is mainly 
commonplace. Always Christopher Robin is discovering he is 
neither upstairs nor down, neither young nor old, but forced into 
some midway world of his own where his identity is not menaced 
by adults or children, where he belongs, but where necessarily he 
is alone except for imagined company. Later, when in years he 
does belong downstairs with the grown-ups, having become at- 
tached to the midway step he found for himself, he may have an 
unusual job making readjustments to the lower company of real 
life. Once begun, the pain of not-belonging continues forever, 
and marriage, like Mrs. Austin’s, for example, fails. With the 
epic character the sense of not belonging begins early and continues 
late, though the epic figure is none the less representative. 

Mrs. Austin, for example, discovered as a child that she had 
been unwanted at home, that after birth, a girl, she was still un- 
wanted. And then in school she turned out to be so unusual a 
middle-western girl that nobody knew exactly what to do with 
her. It would not have been half so bad had she been a boy. 
For then she would sometime have been able to make a place for 
herself in a home, and her teachers might have felt it more worth 
while in those days to help a boy. Having their own way to make, 
boys must somehow be loud; but girls should be seen, not heard. 
Thus from the very first the role of feminist was thrust upon 
Mrs. Austin. 

And yet, like all epic characters, what she wanted most was to 
belong. Instead of being a self-seeker, she had self forced upon 
her. There was never any conscious desire, I think, to be the in- 
dividualist, the rebel, the snob, the better-than-thou in an intel- 
lectual, social, or religious sense. She was never the intellectual, 
for example, never in danger of becoming an esthete and culti- 
vating art for art’s sake. Perhaps her work was never artful 
enough. Anyway, it is not even certain she was really ambitious 
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for herself beyond wanting to be comfortable among her own 
kind. 

And during all the experiences of her life, for the most part 
Mrs. Austin seemed to herself, and wished to seem, to have been 
a passive agent. Things, even identity, happened to her, hap- 
pened to her so surely that they seemed fore-ordered. She be- 
came what force of circumstance or inherent fate seemed to con- 
spire to make her, a kind of Shelleyan lyre to a West Wind play- 
ing Master Melodies. Of course when new avenues were pointed 
out to her as a passive agent, she travelled along them energet- 
ically enough on her own feet, searching out folk-materials, trying 
to discipline her style, trying to find the right way of telling the 
big things she saw. But always at the beginning the direction she 
took was, she thought, pointed out. So to speak, she was not her 
own Opportunity knowing her own door; but when Opportunity 
did knock she was willing to open the door. 

Commonly this opportunity was to discover truth, and the truth 
she discovered was not merely for herself but a happening-to-her 
to be shared. Like Whitman’s or Vachel Lindsay’s, her work 
was ultimately written for the common man, as are folk-dances, 
chants, and the like. It is obvious, when one considers her wish 
to be wisely passive, that she could easily become a mystic. And 
it is obvious too that she might easily become a folklorist. The 
various facets of her personality, as she herself thought, shine in 
this way from a single stone. 

But it is obvious in the end that the limits to what she might 
become were set by the group or ideal or cult or country to which 
she wished to belong. The objectives seem all to be compre- 
hended in one way or another in the Middle West. And as Mrs. 
Austin knew it, it was a provincial, primitive Middle West that 
centered her life and character, the middle to which the ends were 
bound. 

Trying to belong, then, Mrs. Austin was always risking becom- 
ing a Babbitt, a back-slapper. Trying to write for those to whom 
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she would belong, she was always risking becoming a Zane Grey, 
a romancer. 

Yet life was too personal, and Mrs. Austin was too honestly 
seeking for truth to be only a romancer. And since it involved a 
struggle to belong, which began in a lasting sense of not-belonging 
like the Hairy Ape’s, Mrs. Austin was too critical to be only Bab- 
bitt. I think she found Sinclair Lewis her nearest brother under 
the skin. But Lewis could never have written of Babbitt if he 
had been only Babbitt—a person lost in the forest sees only 
trees. Though in a way different from that of Lewis, Mrs. 
Austin too was kept off by Babbitt sufficiently for her to see him. 

The reason was her epic personality. 


As has been said, the epic personage is representative. And the 
epic hero is greater than the hero of romance, who may also per- 
form unusual feats, because the epic hero acts for or as a nation, 
tribe, or clan, a philosophy, religion, or code (the knightly, for 
example), the fate of which is bound up in his own fate, or be- 
cause he serves as an agent of forces bigger than himself, God or 
gods, fate, or, like Elenor Murray in Domesday Book or Pippa in 
Pippa Passes, of behaviorizing determinants like chance. The 
thing the epic hero represents is the center of his story. And 
for Mrs. Austin that was the world which produced Babbitt, as 
well as folk-movements, the fur-trader, the gold-miner, and so 
on: the Middle West. 

But, as has also been indicated, the epic way of being represen- 
tative is slightly paradoxical. At the beginning and at the end, 
the epic hero is to be distinguished from the commoner as Beowulf 
is to be distinguished from the ordinary Geats, who desert him. 
The center tries to drop its two ends, in order to become an end in 
itself. The common Middle West casts off articulate Mrs. Aus- 
tin, as doubtless the Geats laughed at the booby, young Beowulf. 
Somehow, becoming or remaining epical, the individual, the 
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genius, may never quite belong. In order to seem to belong, he 
may have more or less to recreate his world. 

One way is the method of the pioneer, of those splendid way- 
farers of whom Neihardt continually writes. It is, so to speak, 
the manly way. Thrust out of Salem, Roger Williams finds 
Rhode Island, on which he imposes his own image, belonging. 
Thrust out of Troy, Aineas founds Rome. Thrust out of New 
York and Illinois, the Mormons make Utah. The pioneer re- 
models the face of things in his own image. So the Indian-fight- 
ers and fur-traders conquer the West, hitting back at the nature 
which opposes them. The Mormons conquer Utah; Jefferson 
or Paine leaves the impress of his personality upon Democracy. 
This method may be called ego-centric. It is self-centered, and it 
requires self-sufficiency. It starches Mary Austin against her 
husband, for example, spining the individual female ego to ex- 
press itself against and in spite of the type male ego in him. 

The other method is that of the Nirvanan mystic, and con- 
sists in an attempt to lose one’s own personality, which is dis- 
agreeable when it seems not to be fitting, in that of the group, the 
race, the nation, nature, God. So to speak, this method is womanly 
and may be called ego-radiant. When completed, as in Shelley’s 
Alastor or Longfellow’s Evangeline, the quest for the bigger- 
than-personal identity makes the hero seem a bit like a phantom, 
like Poe’s mid-world heroines whose names you remember but 
whose faces you forget unless you happen to remember a strange, 
not-human, feverish glint in their eyes. The self or the thing 
wanted for the self (the Vision by the Poet, Gabriel by Evan- 
geline) gets lost in the quest till the Poet, wisely passive, gives 
himself up to death, possibly finding the Vision, until Evangeline 
gives herself up to man, serving him in hospitals, finding Gabriel 
there. 

The curious thing about Mrs. Austin is that she appears to be 
epical in both ways, ego-centrically and ego-radiantly. Doubtless 
the reason is that her story was never completed. At the very end 
growth was still happening to her. This fact is accentuated by 
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the fact, already noted, that Mrs. Austin was Homer to her own 
Ulysses, Longfellow to her own Evangeline. In all Nirvanan 
experiences, one finds the warp but the woof. For the loss is not 
to be accomplished without the finding of self. But the artist can 
make one forget the warp and woof in the texture of his weave. 
If her own development could have ended and if it could have 
been completed soon enough for the reporter in her to record it, 
perhaps Mrs. Austin would have appeared finally as the com- 
pletely selfless person, ego-radiantly serving man and God, like 
Evangeline. But at the end, she was only beginning to emerge 
from the Middle West, to find herself in the larger worlds of 
art and science and death, and, dying with her, her Longfellow 
had no chance to report of her to this earth. 

At any rate, it is notable that there is no contradiction between 
the ego-centric and ego-radiant patterns, as both may be part of 
one weave. For both involve an identity somewhat different 
from that of the average, ordinary person. Always belonging, 
Babbitt finds no individual ego; his is that of his Rotary. Yet even 
the Poet and Evangeline are recognized by ordinary persons as 
unusual because they are not self-seeking, but detached. And so, 
too, Mrs. Austin, actually belonging, made people afraid of her: 

It was this sense of detached helplessness toward the life at Maverick that 

Netta afterward explained she and the other women sensed but misread in 


me. They couldn’t account for it on any grounds except that I felt myself 
above them. 


Again, both ego-centricity and ego-radiancy involve a kind of 
hardness. This hardness is probably inevitable, the reason why 
identity, once achieved, is indestructible. Accordingly, the Poet 
in Alastor is hard: in questing for the ideal vision, for example, 
he will not stop to requite the love and service of the real Arab 
Maiden. Evangeline, too, is hard in her questing for Gabriel, 
forsaking all others, even her clan. Often, too, Mrs. Austin was 
hard, seeming sometimes almost mannish, almost over-sure of 
herself, to such an extent, for example, that, reading Fanny Kem- 
ble and Mrs. Austin, often one catches one’s self sympathizing 
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with Mr. Austin as one never sympathizes with Pierce Butler 
under somewhat similar circumstances. 

As a kind of cause for this hardness, it is notable, moreover, that 
ego-centricity or ego-radiancy results from the sense of not be- 
longing which is forced on one. It is therefore entirely self-pre- 
servative. And it is likely to produce a kind of tenderness to- 
ward people who do not find themselves in either way, who are 
crushed by big things like the desert, the prairies, the mountains 
with hidden gold in them. Even the ego-wit like Miss Millay 
has this tenderness, for example toward children whose self- 
expression is menaced by adults. So, also, Alice James is discon- 
certed by hearing of persons who do not know what’s what. So, 
too, Mary Austin’s maternal bosom yearns over those desert rov- 
ers she came across continuously in her life, those human tumble- 
weeds which have no locale. 

This tenderness is a counterpart of the hardness that goes with 
self-finding, warp and woof of the same thing. It is as though 
the father spanked the child and hurt himself more than it. He 
says what was good for him is good for it, and he means it se- 
verely, pityingly. Having a common hardness and tenderness to- 
ward the average, which make them superior even while they are 
representative, ego-centric and ego-radiant epic personages are 
not unlike. Probably the ego-centric always become ego-radi- 
ant ultimately, as Jefferson survives in Democrats, Whitman sur- 
vives in Sandburg or Masters, Henry James survives in his sev- 
eral characters, or the father survives in the children he spanked 
and brought up right, in his own image. _If so, the appearance 
of ego-centricity in Mary Austin may denote only the incomplete- 
ness of her life-story, which conceivably could be carried on to an 
end by a follower; and Mary Austin was eager to mother gen- 
luses. 

Anyway, it is notable that those persons who do not find them- 
selves are the real ghosts, ghost-like even beside such pale per- 
sonages as Evangeline, the Poet in Alastor, omnisgient observers 
in novels, or wallflowers at dances. The unfound are stillborn 
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only, not born identities. They are the Geats, not Beowulf. And 
Evangeline, the Poet, and the others gain peace and strength to 
understand, control, and pity the average, whereas the desert ho- 
boes are helpless, hopeless, nobody. 

There is, then, no reason to think of Mrs. Austin as a weak or 
lost person. Right or wrong, she had strength and power, which 
sooner or later people recognized and trusted. Even when she 
was most wisely passive, she was never in any way defeated or 
driven like Poe into Limbos, midway regions between Life and 
Death. Mrs. Austin found herself on earth always, in the Mid- 
dle West, with her feet on the ground, even in the ego-radiant 
experiences of her self-development. 

Finally, it is notable that we now have our ends and middle. 
The ends are the ego-centric and ego-radiant aspects of person- 
ality, which are warp dut woof of epic character, which make 
identities outstanding beyond the ordinary, representative of the 
average, and which, accordingly, reappear in the feminist, the 
folklorist, the genius. 

The center is the Middle West, which the epic Mrs. Austin rep- 
resents, by which the stature of epic personality is determined or 
limited. Provincial, primitive, it was not inclined to distinguish 
art from science any more than Whittier was apt always to dis- 
tinguish poetry from preaching. The Indian’s poet is his Medi- 
cine Man. Ends are strung from middles, and the limitations of 
epic personality are the limitations of its world, out of which it is 
formed. 

The main threads are corded, then, for the further weaving 
of the warp and woof. It remains to see the thrust and counter- 
thrust of personality upon the impersonal Middle West, to see 
how becoming feminist or folklorist or mystic Mrs. Austin achiev- 
ed representativeness as well as consistency of character and out- 
look. It also remains to determine Mrs. Austin’s place in the 
worlds of art or of science as a genius or epic character, repre- 
senting the Middle West of her day. 

If she achieved epic character, but if at the same time she 
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achieved neither art nor science, the failure may not be hers, but 
that of the Middle West which made her and confined her. If 
she achieved representativeness alone, she did as much as anyone 
ever has done. 


It was hard being a precocious girl or woman in the Middle 
West in the nineteenth century. There were no cultural satis- 
factions. Careers for women were few. One could be a teacher, 
miss getting a husband, spend the remainder of one’s days step- 
mothering children. Except as breeders, women didn’t belong. 
Outside the home there was no place for them, as Mary Austin 
discovered when her mother was widowed. Only a man could 
make a home because he alone (or, at best, he and she together) 
could serve the community. 

It was especially hard being a woman in Mary Austin’s home. 
For her father had died when she was young. They had not 
wanted her. Her mother never really liked her and, anyway, 
naturally devoted her best thought to her son. After Mary Aus- 
tin’s marriage, again, it was hard to be a woman, interested only 
in children, pots and pans, and socks to darn. A little earlier in 
the century in this country, as her amazing journals show, Fanny 
Kemble had faced the same barrenness of outlook. And to ex- 
pect something better, or insist upon it, was to get talked about. 

As a woman, Mary Austin did not belong. What was she to 
do? Wear pants? Well, she did not want to be conspicuous. In 
fact, that was the very opposite of what she wanted. Or could 
she assume that her problem was more or less the problem of 
every woman, and try to improve the status of woman culturally? 

Mrs. Austin was content with her sex. Her feminist activities 
were devoted exclusively to proving her right to be the woman 
she thought she was or ought to be, and whenever the feminist 
party attempted more than that, she was no longer a champion: 
she had no intention of replacing men with women. She identi- 
fied her own problem with the problem of all middle-western 
women, and in speaking for them was ego-radiant, representing 
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them. Yet there were limits to the representation too. The so- 
lution even in principle of the cultural problem for her was suf- 
ficient for everyone, and there Mary Austin’s interest stopped. 
Both at the beginning and the end of her feminism, then, she was 
ego-centric. 

Again, it was not easy to be a Middle Westerner, to starve cul- 
turally, to hunger for traditions, romance, background, education, 
conversation, books. It would still not have been easy if, after 
the advent of New Yorker Whitman, one could have foreseen 
and taken comfort in the fact that the center of American letters 
was in the future apparently destined to shift from New England, 
the East, to Illinois, the Middle West. For the rough edges even 
yet have not been softened, and Masters, Dreiser, and many others 
still seem glad to leave Chicago when they get the chance. 

Especially was it difficult to be middle-western when, even in 
the Middle West, one had no place to hang one’s hat. Yet con- 
tinually Mary Austin was being torn from her home here or 
there by her need to make money or be cared for and by the de- 
mands or opportunities of her child, mother, husband, or brother. 
So, she wandered even to the Far West, trying to take it to her- 
self in spite of the fact that it didn’t seem especially eager to take 
her to itself. And she came to feel, doubtless, that like Whitman 
she belonged to the whole West rather than to any part of it. It 
permeated her (she never could get New York). The West at 
large contained her when parts of it wouldn’t, and she enter- 
tained it. 

Again, therefore, in her own person she came to represent 
something bigger than herself in very much the same way that 
she had represented the American woman. It was not an un- 
critical representation. Rather, it was epical. She never belonged 
sufficiently to become only Babbitt. Her becoming Western was 
no stillbirth. She never lost herself among: the philistines like 
Brisbane, among the socialists like Debs, among the humanists 
like Shafer. Instead, she found herself, more or less as the wall- 
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flower does at the dance, by seeing herself and the dancers, dis- 
covering the dance and so discovering the dancer in herself. 

Representing the West came to be representing the American. 
Somehow, Whitman, Lincoln, Sandburg, Masters, Lindsay, 
Lewis, all of whom have much in common, seem to have come 
from the West, seem to be Chicagoan. As far as self-expression 
is a basis for judgment, persons from other sections of the coun- 
try seem merely on the borders or fringes of the American reality. 
The Middle West—there was the Lincoln country, almost as pro- 
ductive of romances nowadays as Glastonbury once was. There 
people were up and doing, raising Chicago out of the prairies! 
At least one could make the assumption, and get people to believe 
it, that the Western was the American rhythm. And finding 
Jesse James at home, Masters the Westerner could tell his elder, 
Robinson, ‘Forget that foreigner Robin Hood, and write about 
the homespun Jesse James.’ 

Mary Austin was only a woman, but she was up and doing too, 
trying to catch the American rhythm there, trying to get this 
awful thing under her skin or out from under her skin, trying to 
get on top of it—backslapping sometimes to keep up her courage, 
to keep from getting scared of the dark, the bigness of it all, 
the bouncing and rattling about in the open spaces which were 
innocent of all fine things like houses and traditions, almost in- 
nocent of roads or people. The Middle West must have seemed 
in those days like a live wire on a rampage: anyone could get 
burned. 

Mary Austin wanted to know this dangerous thing, which had 
already burned her a bit. She was eager to get to the center of 
this dynamic vastness. As a woman, she used a woman’s method. 
She did not try to smash it, as a man might. Instead, she took 
it to herself and grew big with it: 

outlooks so like, so terribly like, the background of Mary’s youth that she 

has never known how to escape except by completely understanding them; 


Americanism so absolute that there is no chance at all of its coming to any- 
thing by escaping Jeck into the womb of European culture. 
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Not dancing, the wallflower must get the dance, and, so repre- 
senting the dancers, belong. Having no science, no literature, 
nothing European, she must get what she had, folk-habit, folk- 
wisdom, folk-idealism, folk-method—the American rhythm, as 
it seemed, 


Not in the chronology of her story, but in its psychogenesis 
none the less, at this point Mary Austin begins to be the woman 
of letters, not merely the feminist and not merely the propa- 
gandist. At the same time, she never becomes the pure artist. As 
feminist, folk-student, or mystic, she is still the crusader for her 
ideas concerning woman’s rights in the home or community, the 
folk-stuff and folk-manner of literature, death, prayer. The 
aim remains the same, to belong. The method remains the same, 
an intuitive perception of the principles of things by which to 
escape into a larger world, from the ballroom where dancers 


neglect her into the realm of the dance where, understanding, she 
cannot be neglected, where, understanding, she finds fellowship 
with even the dancers. 


Though the earlier stages of her development are inseparable 
from these later steps, at this point first begins the job of evalu- 
ation, since we are primarily concerned with the woman of letters, 
the genius, not the woman alone or the middle-westerner. At this 
point Mary Austin first begins to comprehend herself as a writer, 
to understand thoroughly that she can belong, be representative, 
only by getting down to principles, by discovering common de- 
nominators in herself and others, even to God. Hence, at this 
point she begins to define methods as folklorist or mystic which 
were hers from the start but which required self-realizing. 

What happened, and why, is not altogether clear. There was 
Mrs. Austin in the midst of a terrifying bigness, in the very center 
of folk-movements, among the Indians in whom sheer folk-con- 
sciousness was acute and folk-wisdom (not science, not philosophy, 
not even religion) was exclusive, also among groups of people 
still trail-blazers, people whom Neihardt would call of the breed 
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of Czdmon, Jason, Ulysses, Aineas, Columbus, Lindbergh: pio- 
neers, splendid wayfarers. It was as though Mrs. Austin were 
looking into the melting pot itself, seeing the American in the 
making, able to distinguish the very elements of the composition. 
At any rate, these persons relied chiefly on instinct, having only 
such wisdom as their common experiences provided, getting along 
with wisdom from the past at best only as it was preserved in 
stories or rituals like ceremonial dances. 

Instinctively Mary Austin became the folklorist, searching for 
the wisdoms hidden in these traditions and rituals, and learning, 
moreover, to rely on instinct. Instinctively she learned to rely 
on instinct because she easily became one of the folk, represent- 
ing them, trying to become articulate for them as she had done 
for women. She acted instinctively also because she was always 
something of the mystic, and seemed to be a passive agent in 
the matter. 

However unaccountable the specific steps may have been, her 
becoming a folklorist was thus natural. Yet it was not altogether 
without anomalies. For the study of folklore came close at times 
to becoming an end in itself, leading away from the primary ob- 
ject, that of being, understanding, representing the American, 
catching the American rhythm. Especially in the Middle West 
the folklorist was apt to get as much interested in the vanishing 
Indian as in the coming American and to run the risk therefore 
of mistaking the Amerindian rhythms, static, patterned, decadent, 
for the American rhythms, dynamic, fluxing, presumably pro- 
gressive. 

Yet it is more to the point to note, while we are tracing Mrs. 
Austin’s self-discovery, that she was not only a practising, but 
also a theoretical folklorist. She defined for herself a method 
which is important because it is also essentially the method of all 
her work (her short stories, for example) and is cognate with her 
growing notion of herself as a kind of passive agent controlled by 
larger fates than her own individual destiny. 

This method may be called ‘illative’ or ‘intuitional’ or ‘per- 
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cipient’ because the right terms ‘induction’ or ‘deduction’ will not 
serve, for reasons that will become apparent. The method is 
mystical. It is based ultimately on an assumption that.all experi- 
ences or even all materials of possible experiences are somehow co- 
herent and that, therefore,.if a person will and can free. himself 
from all prejudice or pre-conclusion and if he can then: identify 
himself completely with experience or its materials, passively re- 
acting to them, then he will be able to discover for himself the 
source of that coherence, catch hold of the inward law or truth 
or rhythm of things. 

Thus Mrs. Austin’s percipient method is also based on the as- 
sumption that the human being, if he is free from pre-conception, 
like the Indian or like pioneers everywhere, is a perfect instru- 
ment to detect underlying truth. 

Of course behind both assumptions is the additional one, that 
the human being can and does free himself from prejudice, be- 
come perfectly passive. 

The first assumption seemed valid to Mary Austin because her 
own experiences seemed to confirm it. She became a mystic. One 
of the significant episodes in her life, she came to know, was what 
she called meeting God under the walnut tree. In fact, by training 
and by temperament she was normally unitarian, somewhat as 
Coleridge and Bryant were unitarian. Behind all phenomena, all 
experience, unless it were completely vicious and so a variation 
from the normal, one might expect to find the indwelling law, 
the white radiance, the mysterious force, the language of purest 
thought, the soul of all moral being, the fellowship with others of 
one’s kind, women or American folk. 

Not merely because Mrs. Austin was temperamentally a mys- 
tical unitarian and because therefore her own experiences seemed 
to validate her assumption, did she look for unity in multiplicity. 
The assumption of coherence appeared valid also because observa- 
tion seemed to confirm it. Mrs. Austin discovered -she could de- 
tect certain rhythms in the pasture or hunting: field which, quite 
apart from words and outside the fields themselves, dogs recog- 
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nized, responded to. These rhythms or coherences seemed to be 
part of dog-consciousness, a unity underlying it. Certain rhythms, 
then, were probably also implicit in race-consciousness, beyond 
words, yet definite enough to be caught and responded to by hu-. 
man beings. If one caught them one not only belonged but ac- 
quired some power of helping others also to belong. 

The assumption of an indwelling law behind all phenomena is 
of course not original with Mrs. Austin, but it is so omnipresent 
in her work that it acquires a uniqueness, the flavor of her per- 
sonality. It is, for instance, her argument for immortality: as in- 
dicated in their folklore, all races seem to have had experiences 
begetting and warranting a faith in after-life; such race-conscious- 
ness practically demonstrates that there is personal immortality, 
just as the dog’s responsiveness to certain rhythms of sound 
proved that there had been something: beneath mere words and 
shouts in the hunting field. Mrs. Austin’s many experiences of 
union with God are recurrent reasons for an assumption of one- 
ness. The folklorist and mystic confirm each other until unitar- 
ianism in Mrs. Austin is a special brand. None the less, the 
Master Melody, the indwelling law, the quilter’s sane design 
behind the mad appearances of the crazy quilt, the white radiance 
of eternity the other side of the colored glass dome, the nightin- 
gale song heard by Ruth and Keats, the function surviving form, 
the sea known alike by Sophocles and Arnold—well, Neihardt, 
Coleridge, Amy Lowell, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Arnold 
could make the same assumption with Mrs. Austin. 

The second assumption, that man by the use of all the faculties 
allotted to him is an instrument capable of detecting unities or 
unity, is no less unoriginal than the first. Of course, it follows 
from the first: In fact, philosophers and scientists have to make 
the same assumption, though scepticism concerning its validity 
was the basis in the eighteenth century of a kind of anti-rational- 
ism, arguments against proud Babelians foolishly. thinking with 
their own hands to erect a tower to the skies. Nevertheless, only 
this assumption validates induction or deduction, and leads to the - 
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cultivation of such combinative human faculties as intuition, in- 
sight, ‘wit? (in the sixteenth-century sense), illative sensation, rea- 
son (in the Miltonic sense, sapience), creative imagination, die 
Vernunft, and so on. In Mary Austin, it is her reason for genius. 

The two assumptions, unitarianism and man’s capacity to detect 
unity, are natural to Mrs. Austin because they are reflections of 
that ego-centric, ego-radiant experience which’ her life-story 
typifies. The ego, the instrument, is unique and becomes the agent 
through the unusual faculties of which experience is strained to 
discover its indwelling law or central or ultimate unity. In that 
process, egotism is lost through a series of fellowships with larger 
identities discovered by the law to be connected with the ego, the 
ultimate entity being, of course, ultimate oneness. The ego comes 
more and more to be only an impersonal instrument for detecting 
truth. In itself it is unimportant, a phantom self like Evange- 
line’s. The truth is all-important. And whether it be an American 
rhythm or God, in it one discovers a sisterhood with all Ameri- 
cans or all mankind which no normal person can presumably 
violate. 

Say the tribal dance is the thing. On with the dance. Accord- 
ing to Neihardt, Black Elk the medicine man was the cause of the 
tribal pageant reénacting a dream he had. This dream had to be 
reénacted in order to materialize its power on earth. Black Elk 
was the dreamer, the cause. He was also the center of the pageant 
on earth, belonging so to the tribe. But he was also the watcher 
even while the pageant was in progress, seeing the vision again 
in the sky, seeing also the pageant on earth, wondering which was 
more real, so completely lost that he transcended himself, seem- 
ing also to belong to the dream re-formed in the sky. Throughout, 
Black Elk was the instrument of the Vision he first saw and in 
which he best discovered and materialized the medicine; he was 
the one who best saw the connection between the ideal and the 
real pageant, and was able to recreate one from the other. 
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Throughout, then, Black Elk was the best, most-belonging In- 
dian. At the same time, he was least personal. 

So, too, the song-and-dance of the earth is best caught by the 
wallflower-dreamer who centers the dance in himself, its priest, 
prophet, interpreter, the fate or dramatist controlling the agents 
or actors of the dance. He alone ‘realizes’ the dance, discovering 
its unity perhaps with a song-and-dance in the sky, so transcend- 
ing even himself until he meets the real ‘realizer,’? God, as birds 
of a feather flock together, identifying himself with Him, epically 
comprehending the dance, representing the dancers best, in a 
translated (articulate) and transcendent (epical) manner. 

Early in life, under the walnut tree, Mary first met God, ulti- 
mate Oneness to her behind all common wisdom, all the idealism, 
all the ego-radiant self-seekings of Indian, American, man, or 
woman with whom she was to identify herself. 

Though the climax is a matter of neither time nor space, but 
of autobiography, it completes the process of self-discovery. The 
walnut-tree experience happened when she was only five. Doubt- 
less it was conditioned then in part by her need of still-belonging 
even when she knew she was unwanted at home. Later, the meet- 
ings with God came to be more and more frequent, more and 
more essential, so eminently desirable that Mrs. Austin practised 
disciplines learned from folk habits or from Catholic adepts in 
prayer to invite them. 

The effect must have been an occasional sense of omnipotence. 
With God, she was indestructible. And this sense doubtless en- 
couraged her faith in her own infallibility as an intuiting instru- 
ment in her literary or folklore activities. If through prayer or 
wise passiveness she could find the supernatural behind the nat- 
ural, then certainly she was capable of finding the law or oneness 
behind the merely human. 

Her discussion of death in Experiences Facing Death shows 
how closely related for her were mystic experiences and folklore 
or scientific method. Both involved knowing experience so thor- 
oughly, with all of one’s being, not with only a single faculty,. 
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that one inevitably discovered its hidden or indwelling law. Faith 
in personal life after death, hence, is justified on two analogous 
grounds. (1) The mystic can identify himself with the Everlast- 
ing (at least, meet it personally—much the same thing) and may 
therefore assume in himself at least elements of Everlastingness 
(say, Self-conconsciousness). (2) In close contact with the experi- 
ences of all races in their unprejudiced folk-moments, one sees 
that faith in the immortality of self-consciousness is perennial. 
This faith, or, as it becomes, this experience of immortality, dem- 
onstrates it. The human being becomes an agent of God and 
achieves a brotherhood with all men, preserving identity epically. 


Product of her temperament reacting upon her environment, 
Mrs. Austin’s career is pretty coherent, as she herself found it. 
Forced upon her, ego-centricity gradually turns ego-radiant un- 
til Mrs. Austin becomes wisely passive, a lyre for a West Wind, 
mystical, intuitive. By identifying her own experiences or prob- 
lems with those of larger groups or entities to whom she would 
belong, Mrs. Austin discovers commonplaces or laws which unite 
her with all women in fellowship as a feminist, with the human 
race as a folklorist, with God as a mystic, until she achieves an 
epic representation of the West, comprehending it. These iden- 
tifications are measures of self-salvation. They are also benevo- 
lent: they solve the similar problems of others. The least is com- 
prehended ultimately in the greatest and so grasped: self, the 
Middle West, the West, America, the folk or race, God, im- 
mortality. 

Always Mrs. Austin’s inclination was to belong; she would 
have been content to have been stillborn, a Babbitt. But always a 
laborious self-birth was forced upon her. Her own family, her 
husband, the Middle West, the West threw her back upon her- 
self defensively, making her self-aware. Her consequent identity 
is none the less coherent and consistent with the philosophy she 
evolved out of it. One perceives the warp but the woof. All her 
moments of fellowship with beast, man, or God were happenings 
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to her as she became wisely passive, percipient, the lonely wall- 
flower watching the dance. In this state, she discovered common 
elements, indwelling laws, unities including herself and them 
which made her epically representative. Never does she represent 
America only picturesquely, or only romantically, like Zane Grey. 
Always she looks for oneness, the rhythm perhaps, in which to 
lose herself, finding it in or through herself as the perfect instru- 
ment. Therefore the story of Mrs. Austin is more elementary, 
more essential than the stories she wrote. The natural climax of 
her development. was the achievement of fellowship with God. 
Using the same means of converse, she could be the surer of her- 
self in seeking unities or identities in the aspirations of women, 
the racial habits of men, or even the consciousness of dogs. 

But perhaps she could be too sure of herself or, at least, too 
sure that the West, out of which she brought herself, was com- 
prehensive; that, for example, in not distinguishing the scientist 
from the artist or preacher among geniuses it was not too re- 
strictive. Read in her own world, her story is perfect. But it was 
not the whole or the only world, and in it means were likely to 
be confused with ends, viewpoints to be confined. The man who 
thinks what was good enough for him is good enough for his son 
may be right about himself but wrong about his son. Then there 
are misunderstandings, arguments, and sometimes disownings. 
The Salemites had had to leave England to find ‘freedom.’ None 
the less, they made it necessary for Roger Williams to leave 
Salem, also to find freedom. 


Even as late as 1932, in Earth Horizon, for example, Mrs. 
Austin was concerned with a lot of folderol about method. Yet if 
Mrs. Austin had been less provincial in outlook as a scientist, she 
would have known that any reputable scientist would have agreed 
with her. No scientist of consequence believes that he can be 
purely inductive. He knows, in fact, that if it is purposeful at 
all, induction must begin in deduction. No scientist, moreover, 
believes that induction at its best does not climax in an experience 
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that is purely intuitional. In fact, the method defined for re- 
search by Mary Austin and induction are the same. Both begin 
with a moiling over facts and cases, the stuffs of experience, the 
chaos of which the scientist tries to become part or which he tries 
to make part of himself so that he can master it and detect its 
inner laws. If successful, both end with a flash of understanding, 
which is intuition by any name as sweet. 

Nobody has yet been able to confine this ‘illumination’ or flash 
of insight to the operation of only one faculty, reason (as in 
philosophy) or sensation (as in science). And nobody has yet been 
able to explain the relationship between the moiling and the flash 
or illumination that follows: in fact, it seems as much a discon- 
nection as it seems a connection, so unaccountable is the flash. 

Mrs. Austin conceived of induction or scientific method as an 
operation of only one faculty upon the materials of life, unillum- 
inated at any point by flashes of insight. Accordingly, she argued 
heatedly against the scientist, judging him exclusively by the 
little pedants she happened to know or by her own narrow de- 
scription of the psychology of the scientific point of view. And 
thus she encouraged and participated in such futile disputes as 
still rage, between ‘science’ and ‘religion,’ on grounds where lib- 
erals could find no basis for dispute. In science, religion, phil- 
osophy, or art, intuition is the same, and if the practitioner in any 
field is a genius, it is always operative. Science and religion no 
doubt differ sometimes in their conclusions, and always probably 
in their terminologies, but truth is their common aim and intuition 
their best common tool for reaching it. 

In short, Mrs. Austin was right. Her intuitional procedure in 
folklore was scientific. But in distinguishing it from a scientific 
method, and especially in being dogmatic about it, she was right 
enough to be wrong. Her viewpoint was too restricted. 

The difficulty the scientist tries to face is not that of subduing 
intuition, I think, but that of setting up controls so that it may 
function most reliably. No human faculty (reason, emotion, sen- 
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sation, instinct) or combination of human faculties (imagination, 
memory, intuition) is infallible. | 

Usually the scientist tries to control intuition and avoid pre- 
conception by carefully defining the scope or field of moiling and 
confining himself to that field, but especially by being careful of 
the diction or jargon or terminology according to which he de- 
scribes his findings. As far as possible he uses only denotative 
terms, terms which belong exclusively to the department of chaos. 
moiled through. Though he might have an experience like Mrs. 
Austin’s under the walnut tree, for example, the scientist could 
not use the term ‘God,’ a term made connotative by folk custom, 
institutionalized religion, and so on. Avoiding the connotative 
under an apple tree, Newton was led to a discovery of gravitation. 

This distinction leads to a second point in evaluating Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s achievement as a writer. It is a matter of diction, style,. 
terminology, or literature primarily. But in order to make the 
point one must circle about a bit. 

First, it is notable that Mrs. Austin was a unitarian. And in 


itself, being self-consistent, unitarianism is a perfectly valid point 
of view. But Mrs. Austin was not an institutional Unitarian, and 
there are a thousand other varieties of unitarian she was not: 
Catholic, Protestant, materialistic monist, idealistic monist, and 
so on. The most essential difference between these species of the 


same thing is perhaps a difference only in the names they give to 
‘Unity’ or ‘Oneness.? Among unitarians, for example, Words- 
worth would call Unity ‘soul of all my moral being’; Coleridge, 
‘indwelling law’; Shelley, ‘Intellectual Beauty’; Keats, ‘Beauty 
that is Truth’; Mrs. Austin, ‘God,’ or, often, ‘Wakondah,’ or 
‘Friend-of-the-Soul-of-Man.’ Yet the difference in terminology, 
since the terminology is connotative, is sufficient to make Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats (all of one period), and 
Mrs. Austin very different persons. 

Second, the validity of two major assumptions implicit in all 
of Mrs. Austin’s thinking is still questionable: that there is an. 
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ultimate oneness and that the faculties of human beings can be 
sharpened to detect, describe, or define it. 

Third, the problem of method, of scientific reliability, is hence 
still important, contingent as it is upon the problem of diction 
and upon the problem of human infallibility. In fact, the three 
problems merge somehow into a single problem as far as Mrs. 
Austin is concerned. Ultimately, is not science, which is denota- 
tive, inimical to literature, which is connotative? And if it is, 
which was Mrs. Austin? Artist? Scientist? 

The scientist is primarily concerned to find and describe de- 
monstrable truth. In this sense, Mary Austin was a scientist. Com- 
monly the scientist undergoes three stages of experience before 
truth is literally discovered. In all of these stages, even in dic- 
tion, he must have been as far as possible ‘wisely passive,’ never 
self-intrusive, always denotative. 

First, he is deductive. He has to assume either that in certain 
sections of chaos some law or use is discoverable or that some law 
or use exists, to be discovered in some chaos. Only from such an 
assumption can he find an impulse to work. Second, he is induc- 
tive, wisely passive, moiling about in the section of chaos until 
its indwelling law flashes to him. 

And, third, again he is deductive, searching about in an arena 
of words entirely different from the arena of things in which he 
has been working, for an exactly denotative jargon in which to 
translate his findings to spectators. The commonest source of 
apparent disagreement is contradition in terms, not contradiction 
in laws or things. Says Mary Austin herself: 

Always it is possible to outguess, outsee, and outfeel your intelligence. But 


you are bound to make a mess of trying to explain experiences beyond its 


capacity. Look at Swedenborg! Look at Mary Baker Eddy! 


It is in taking this third step that Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and innumerable others, including Mrs Austin, go in different 
directions 

Now of course it is not precisely true that differences between 
these writers are only dictional. But the differences in diction, 
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between ‘nurse, guide, guardian of my heart,’ say, and ‘intellectual 
Beauty,’ are important in themselves, and they are important 
especially because they point out that the human being never can 
be a reliable instrument in large departments of research. He 
never can be wisely passive, a lyre to a West Wind. Upbringing, 
temperament, influences of time and circumstance are too much 
a part of consciousness, ultimately of personality itself. There is 
the warp Sut the woof. Wordsworth is in nature and, perhaps, 
‘the heart of man.’ Shelley is in the clouds, or beyond them in 
the white radiance of eternity. Mary Austin is in folk-conscious- 
ness, listening for the voice of the Friend-of-the-Soul-of-Man, 
methodistical. All are searching in the same way for the same 
thing. But all are coming back with different words at last, having 
started on their quest with different qualifications amounting to 
preconceptions. 

As far as religion is concerned, since it is both a personal and 
a connotative thing, this fact does not now matter. But as far.as 
her theories of literary productivity, of genius, of scientific pro- 
cedure in folklore, are concerned, the fact is very significant. One 
cannot be sure of having been impersonal even in the second, in- 
ductive stage of scientific discovery. And one might be able to be 
so de-personal, so much an American, having lived America as 
Walt Whitman did, as to ‘flash’ the American rhythm, without 
being able to retain the de-personal attitude long enough to trans- 
late it into words or sounds. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Austin never was entirely deperson- 
alized, never completely ego-radiant. There was always that 
hardness of self which belongs to all self-making and which 
steeled the Mormons, for example, to found Utah and make it 
Mormon in their own image. One is not likely to realize how 
self-centered one may be because the flash of insight when it 
comes, since it is a flash and seems to come from without, in- 
evitably seems right and unsought and mysterious. And so, like 
the doctor father who expects his son to be a doctor too, the self- 
made person, outside his own world, is apt to have been too right 
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to be right, as personality conditions either induction or the 
translation of its discoveries in experience into words in inexperi- 
ence. : 

Wordsworth and Mrs. Austin, for example, discovered ‘God? 
in much the same way, in nature and in the heart of man. In his 
own world, each was right in calling ‘God’ a ‘motion and a spirit? 
or ‘Wakondah.’ Outside their worlds, however, Shelley was none 
the less right himself in asserting ‘The Necessity of Atheism’ at 
the same time that he, too, experienced ultimate Oneness, a 
white radiance. And to require Wordsworth to be Mrs. Austin 
or Mrs. Austin to be Shelley is simply to whip the lawyer for not 
being a doctor, to whip the East for not being West. At times, 
Mrs. Austin seemed almost to use the whip herself. Always she 
kept expecting genius to undergo her own experiences and ar- 
rive at her own conclusion, even her own diction. Sometimes she 
became the Salemite from whom a Roger Williams must rebel, 
forgetting that, so to speak, she too had had to rebel once, against 
England. 

So, for example, there was at the end of Mrs. Austin’s life the 
confusion already noted. Seeing her life wholly at last, as by a 
flash she found that it appeared to have been pre-ordered by tem- 
perament. But in the process of living, which she had momen- 
tarily forgotten, life had not seemed pre-ordered. She had never 
become the pale, completely submissive, scientific person the 
ideally ego-radiant being like Evangeline or the Poet must be. 
The conviction that she had was therefore something of a falsi- 
fication of her life. Certainly she had often taken affairs in her 
own hands opportunely, and the self-made woman in her would 
have rebelled strenuously against any insinuation that she had 
not. The unity she found in her life after it was over, then, was 
the sort of consoling unity she had trained herself to detect in 
all experience, folk or personal, a reflection of her own warp-but- 
woof identity, a ‘conditioned’ thing. 

This confusion’ carries down to less comprehensive instances. 
For example, there was the matter of innate rhythm in experi- 
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ence. It may be there and it may be catchable. But, first, predis- 
position leads Mary Austin to look for it in folk-experience: it is 
essential to her self-preservation. And here she may find a rhythm 
beating its funeral marches beyond the grave to heaven. Walt 
Whitman similarly finds a rhythm answerable to ebb and flow, 
wax and wane, spring and autumn, demonstrating the perennial, 
the immortality of leaves of grass. Concentrating in the same 
way upon the same kinds of material, T. S. Eliot on the other 
hand may find a rhythm, the death-dance beats of which carry 
over into no Elysium at all, but into the Waste Land, Chicago, 
say, as in one of Sandburg’s poems, beaten back by the wind into 
the sands of the desert above which it arose, its citizens kinged 
over by rats and Ozymandias. 

Or, again, predisposition or training or opportunity leads one to 
look for rhythm in folk-experience, two aspects of which may con- 
flict: the search (1) for the American rhythm (2) in folk wis- 
dom. Accordingly, in the business of translating into words dis- 
coveries made in the chaos of folk-habits, one may make the mis- 
take of calling ‘American’ what is only ‘folk.’ The folk-thing has 
happened, is patterned, is easier to catch. The rhythms Mrs. Aus- 
tin labelled ‘American’ were mostly ‘Amerindian’ in spite of the 
fact that the American had often spent his best energies in de- 
stroying the Indian, his tribe and his tribal wisdom, as repugnant. 

Doubtless folk-experience does warrant optimism, and Indian 
folk-experience plus the pioneer American’s experience (also 
folk) did often jibe, and conspire to produce an American rhythm. 
But other persons with other predispositions, using the same 
method, might find warrant for other rhythms and come back 
from their investigations with an entirely different, but equally 
valid, sequence of sounds or words. Walt Whitman did. So did 
Sandburg. So, also, did Edgar Lee Masters. 

The reason is perhaps that one imposes a rhythm in oneself 
upon life, patterning it. Or the reason may be that one reads into 
folk-literature one’s own predispositions—Bacon and his contem- 
poraries thought that Greek myths and fables contained hidden 
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truths, but they hardly ever agreed in reading the same truth be- 
tween the lines of the same myth. Or, again, the reason may be 
that the human being is capable of grasping only parts of large 
experiences because of preconception, training, limitation (Mrs. 
Austin could not carry a tune), or that he is too much the artist 
by instinct not to try to form life and its rhythms, make them bet- 
ter than they are, more conclusive, satisfying as an esthesis as well 
as a thesis. 

And so one comes to the final point of variation from Mrs. Aus- 
tin. I think she argued unnecessarily about scientific method. At 
its best, method is not a rigid routine but a manner of approach, 
a point of view. And I believe no thoughtful scientist would think 
his method greatly different from hers except, perhaps, in the use 
of terms. Mrs. Austin was a pioneer, and might well be expected 
to argue—she had always to fight her way. In themselves, these 
arguments are unimportant. 

But I think they are self-defensive. Somehow Mrs. Austin 
knew that she had confused science and art, that consequently she 
was something of a Hairy Ape in the stokehole and on Broadway, 
needing yet to find herself in the world of science or art, beyond 
the Middle West. Genius worried her. Seeming to have it, she 
was too good a woman of letters to be only a scientist, and too good 
a scientist to be only the artist. Publishers would still turn down 
the books in which she demonstrated her findings at the end of 
her life. And 


I wrote a book on genius and got no further with it than the discovery 
that it arises in the natural, aboriginal concern for the conscious unity of all 
phenomena. 

There was still the warp but the woof. 

When they are both geniuses, scientist and man of letters are 
alike intuitional. The difference comes in the last stage of the dis- 
covery of truth, in the description of the thing seen as in a flash. 
Here, it seems to me, the scientist must try to remain as wisely 
passive as he has been in the earlier stages. He must remain im- 
personal, free from preconception, purely denotative. But the 
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artist, the man of letters, appeals to emotions rather than to rea- 
son (logic) or sensation (demonstration), and deals directly with 
persons as well as with facts and cases and indwelling laws of ex- 
perience. In translating, therefore, the artist must be as personal, 
as connotative as possible. 

If two persons write of the same thing in the same manner, 
then certainly both are writing badly. Literature is aging experi- 
ence in personality. Bad writing belongs to history, criticism, 
science, and philosophy, where truth is the primary concern, where 
the conclusion is ideally the same for all investigators, and where, 
hence, writing must be commonplace, average, impersonal, or it 
distorts truth. These persons lose themselves in their materials 
and purely as writers are boring. The artist loses his materials 
in himself, and as a writer is as likable as his personality warrants. 

The reason for the arts is not the discovery of truths, not even 
their preservation, but the straining of truth through personality, 
and the consequent familiarizing and emotionalizing of truth 
until it has connotative as well as denotative value. Pure ideas, 
mere things, are dull and deadly in themselves. That is why one 
hates to throw away an.old hat. To the lover of life, Oneness is 
the truer for being called different names by Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Coleridge, and Mary Austin. A rose by any other 
name is not only as sweet: it is sweeter. Through being called 
different names by one or more authors, things, persons, ideas 
grow familiar and dear to all the parts of one’s being, not merely 
to single faculties. That is why, other things being equal, old 
friends are best. And the person writes best, therefore, of whom 
you care less what he thinks than how he expresses his thoughts. 

Accordingly, although if two persons write of the same thing 
alike they write badly, since style is personal, the good writer will 
write about all things in an identifiable manner. No matter what 
they describe, the rhythms of Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, 
Gertrude Stein are personal even when one feels the writers 
catch American rhythms too. If a writer catches an American 
rhythm without atthe same time achieving a personal rhythm, 
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he is something less than an artist. And if he achieves this per- 
sonal rhythm, the American rhythm underneath is no longer pure, 
scientific. 

Mrs. Austin commonly assumed for her work a universal, 
scientific validity which it did not necessarily have, since it was 
invariably a record of personal experience and answered invari-| 
ably to personal needs. She should have become the scientist, 
impersonally losing herself in experience, translating it denota- 
tively. She should have known William James, not just have met 
him casually. And having found herself representative thus, ego- 
radiantly, she might have left to others the artful writing of her 
epic story. But in the West such concentration was impractical, 
unconsidered. Always her needs, her loneliness, were conspiring 
to make her self-centered, requiring her to be both her own 
Evangeline and her own Longfellow so that the accomplishment 
of an epic selflessness never could be written down as complete. 
In her work, as in her life, then, there was the warp dut the woof, 
the art Sut the science. 

From the point of view of biography or autobiography, her 
self-story is right, great, epical. But it made her stories some- 
thing less than epical because the major achievement was always 
a self-adventure in the search for truth, never completed in time 
for the artist, also herself, to grasp it thoroughly and write it 
down completely; and because the subordination of self to truth 
denatured art just as the inescapable self-centeredness contami- 
nated science. 

If circumstances had allowed her a more urbane existence, if 
birth to and through death had been easier, perhaps the tale might 
have ended differently. She might have been able to forget her- 
self more easily; or she might have been herself with less self- 
consciousness. It was not that she never found herself. She 
was utterly unlike Amy Lowell, who never did. The trouble 
was that Mary Austin had to find out everything for herself in 
a world that was too provincial, barren alike of science and art. 
Consequently, the warp and woof of the weave of her personality 
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show up. In her own world, the world of Earth Horizon, no one 
would notice. She came to belong there, in her West. 

But Earth Horizon was too small a world. Against the larger 
worlds of science and of art, Mary Austin’s was odd, and in them 
she herself is still odd. The person who wanted to belong was 
always pioneering to a new place, a genius of a Babbitt belonging, 
not to Zenith, but to the whole West, too much a Babbitt to be 
either a good artist or a good scientist, too much a genius to be 
always and only at home in Zenith, acquiescing from its Method- 
ism, rebelling toward its Catholicism until even in the world of 
religion she was a bit eccentric, this folk-idealist. And so, at last as 
at first, the story of Mary Austin is more important than her 
stories, which come to be only passages in autobiography having 
no ultimate artistic or scientific validity—but needing none. 





A Brief History of Sophistication 


By Dixon WEcTER 


VEN the most casual inspection of those magazines which 
address the American gentry of sport and fashion will 
reveal the fact that sophistication has become the beau 

ideal of our time, as ‘ton’ was to the eighteenth century, ‘elegance’ 
to the Regency, and ‘culture’ to the Victorians. The rallying-cry 
of tailors and dressmakers, the envy of parvenus and college soph- 
omores, the oriflamme of the Jazz Age, and still the desire of this 
chastened decade—it is a term possessing, in common with that 
most sophisticated lady Cleopatra, an infinite variety which cus- 
tom cannot stale. Strangely enough, the lexicographers have not 
yet caught up with it: even the revered New English Dictionary 
knows of it in no sense except a vicious one, although for many 
thousands of people today it has become a by-word of excellence. 
Unless, indeed, the modern world is enjoying a complete moral 
collapse, the word surely has ceased to mean the wholly spurious 
thing it once did. 

What, then, is sophistication? Does it still imply that cunning 
deceit which it first drew in perverted form from the Greek 
sophos? Or that impurity which the Elizabethans meant when 
they spoke of wine sophisticated with water? Is it the wit of 
Congreve, the charm of Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, or the 
cynicism of Noel Coward? Evidently some new significance must 
have colored the word when we find an essayist like Mr. Irwin 
Edman writing: “Sophistication demands honesty; it does not re- 
quire ill temper.” 

Unhappily the word is now so slipshod that it can suggest any- 
thing from painted finger-nails to intellectual urbanity, but the 
idea most commonly aimed at seems to be worldly wisdom or 
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savoir faire. One of the minor poets, Mark Turbyfill, has written 
a “Prayer for Sophistication”: 
Close all open things, O God! 


Close the rose, 

The throats of flutes and birds. 
Close all eyes 

To tears not yet fallen. 

Close my heart. 

Close all open things, O God! 


The younger generation of a few years ago apparently believed 
that, in this sense, they had invented sophistication, without real- 
izing that the most sophisticated societies of history—the Age of 
Pericles, the times of Confucius, and the reign of the Roi Soleil— 
had not talked about it because they took it completely for 
granted. Perhaps after all it is the fledgling who plumes his 
feathers most frequently. There is the story of Baudelaire, who 
is said once to have dyed his hair a brilliant green and to have 
called upon Du Camp, a blasé friend who politely made no com- 
ment on his visitor’s singular appearance. At length Baudelaire 
could contain himself no longer, and burst forth, “You see noth- 
ing strange about me?” “No,” said his friend calmly. “But my 
hair—look, it is green!” the poet stammered. One is tempted to 
believe that an equally ingenuous pride lies at the heart of most 
so-called sophistication, which postures before the mirror of 
opinion. A sharp observer has remarked that nobody can be 
pleasurably sophisticated all by himself, for example a man climb- 
ing into an unshared bed—after, of course, his valet has left him. 

But in the more subtle sense of the word, sophistication is and 
always has been the creation of a social milieu—a group which 
has erected defenses against the stupid, the hackneyed, the preten- 
tious, and the sentimental. It places cleverness above simplicity, 
grace above strength, irony above humor. A good deal of snob- 
bery is implicit in its attitude; and, like freemasonry or any other 
cult of exclusion, it has its own marks of identification: passwords 
and phrases, inflections and gestures, likes and dislikes. Its taboos 
are even more weighty than its sanctions. Often associated with 
wealth because it best flourishes in an atmosphere of leisure, so- 
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phistication still cannot be bought and sold, as the vulgar-rich 
Trimalchio of the Satyricon must have found out. 

It is a quality not unrelated to racial temperament. In the 
ancient world the Greeks apparently were sophisticated and the 
Romans, for all their imperial splendors, were not; while among 
the nations of modern Europe the French excel the Germans. In 
our own history the cavalier graces of colonial Virginia have had 
more than an edge over the dour philosophy of New England. 
Without perhaps becoming too mystical, one is aware of similar 
distinctions in art, music, sculpture, literature, and even religion 
—it is greatly daring to remark that the Catholic Church is su- 
perior in sophistication to the Protestant, and that the more naive 
nations of the earth invariably send missionaries to the more so- 
phisticated. 

Amenity of living, like the patina on bronze, comes only with 
time and exposure. Since it is a tradition rather than a sudden 
attainment, older civilizations are the natural teachers of the new. 
We think of the advice Lord Chesterfield gave his son upon 
acquiring the social arts and graces, that he fall in love with a 
married lady of fashion, older than himself, whose courtship 
would prove a liberal education. Such, perhaps, is the spirit in 
which America has gone in quest of sophistication. 

One speaks chiefly of America, because abroad the word in its 
praiseworthy sense is almost unknown, except in certain British 
circles which have frankly borrowed from us. Notably since the 
War has it come into great favor here, entered into our plays and 
novels, and become the keynote of all the so-called ‘quality ad- 
vertising.? The sudden popularity of the word and the idea is a 
significant episode in the awakening social consciousness of the 
United States. 

One of the strongest impulses in this direction has arisen from 
our self-criticism: we have become aware of the crudities of dress 
and behavior, the boisterous good-fellowship, the middle-class 
folksiness, the inanity of club luncheons of which our satirists— 
Sinclair Lewis, Henry L. Mencken, and their imitators—con- 
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victed the Elks and Rotarians, who came shortly to be the most 
enthusiastic followers of The American Mercury. For the first 
time, the great reading public west of the Alleghenies—grand- 
children of pioneers and children of beef barons—began to feel a 
new social malaise. Like self-made men uninstructed in the nur- 
sery about the niceties of bread-and-butter plates and proper in- 
troductions, they were compelled to study Emily Post with ma- 
ture diligence. They looked immediately to the East and ultimate- 
ly to the Old World for tuition. A great invasion of students from 
the Mid- and Far West knocked upon the gates of Harvard and 
Yale, Smith and Vassar; the winter season of Manhattan drew un- 
precedented throngs from the provinces; families of American 
business men made the Grand Tour of Europe, but were a little 
ashamed of their Baedekers in hand. Babbitt had now grown into 
Dodsworth. The scions of frontiersmen learned to ride in Eng- 
lish saddles; in an attempt to create the life of a landed gentry, 
country clubs sprang up all over America, “turning cow-pastures 
into rich tourney fields,” as Mr. Lewis has phrased it; and Grand 
Rapids began to yield her inexhaustible treasures of Sheraton and 
Chippendale to replace the Mission period. 

The impulse toward better taste, vague and wayward though 
it often appeared to be, had its counterpart in a desire for self- 
improvement. The wives of brokers joined French clubs, and in 
secret yearned—as every ambitious hostess has always yearned— 
to found a salon; their husbands, toiling valiantly in their wake, 
snatched a few harried moments to read literary scrapbooks, out- 
lines of history, stories of philosophy, and keys to the art of 
thinking. If, during this era, the dinner-table conversation of 
America failed to sparkle with all the lustre of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, it was from no lack of honest zeal upon the part of pub- 
lishers and readers. The appeal which advertisers of these books 
made to the public was really one of social allurement, the mas- 
tery of awkwardness and ineptitude; in other words, that of so- 
phistication rather than education. The mere learning of facts 
savored too much of the schoolroom and Chautauqua. Incident- 
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ally, this vogue for concentrated culture and bare outlines seems 
now to have spent itself; perhaps the public has learned its lesson 


of sophistication too well to accept such spoon-feeding any longer, 


or else we may suppose that during the lean years more time than 
fifteen minutes a day has been vouchsafed to everyone, including 
the brokers. 

Among other forces which have been assailing the provincialism 
of these United States, we must not forget the work of our trans- 
atlantic critics. Less heeded by the average citizen than national 
self-satire, criticism from abroad is a much older influence and 
one whose effect our cosmopolitan minorities have felt most keen- 
ly. It is a well-known fact that ever since the days of Captain 
John Smith the typical British visitor—being very conservative— 
has continued to regard America as a wilderness of enviable 
riches inhabited by a race of quaint but friendly natives with whom 
one may parley by gesture, but whose pretensions to civilization 
one cannot take very seriously. Characteristic of these travelers 
was Mrs. Frances Milton Trollope, mother of the famous novel- 
ist, who reached America in 1827 and penetrated far into the in- 
terior to Cincinnati, where she set up a little trading-post and sold 
pins, needles, and thread to the pioneers of the Western Reserve. 
Her business failed; and she returned to England and recouped 
her losses by writing a best-seller called The Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, in which she described the naivetés and vulgar- 
isms of the young Republic. She rebuked Americans for chewing 
tobacco, eating grossly, talking with shrill nasal voices, allowing 
hogs to root in the city streets. In the social life of the country 
she found nothing but barbarism. “The custom of making inter- 
minable calls,” she informs us, “had its origin in Ohio.” She thus 
describes a typical party: “The gentlemen spit, talk of elections 
and the price of produce, and spit again. The ladies look at each 
other’s dresses till they know every pin by heart . . . and devour 
more tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, hoe-cake, johnny-cake, 
waffle-cake, pickled peaches and preserved cucumbers, ham, tur- 
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key, apple sauce and pickled oysters than ever was prepared in any 
other country of the world.” 

These criticisms of America have been echoed, with varying 
degrees of politeness, up to the present day—through the bluff 
arrogance of Charles Dickens, the bland condescension of Mat- 
thew Arnold, and the tart snobbery of Bernard Shaw. To the re- 
porters’ delight, Mr. Shaw discovered long ago that the American 
public—like the woman, the dog, and the walnut tree in the old 
adage—thrives on punishment. Sir Philip Gibbs calls us “a na- 
tion of nobodies,” and more descriptively Mr. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son once wrote: “Even in its physical features America is the land 
of quantity, while Europe is that of quality. And as with the land, 
so with its products. How large are the American fruits! How 
tall the trees! How immense the oysters! What has Europe by 
comparison? Mere flavor and form, mere beauty, delicacy, and 
grace!”” The burden of all this criticism is the supposed crudity, 
ignorance, and bad taste of America—the absence of those quali- 
ties to which we have given the collective name of sophistication. 

In all fairness it must be said that the Briton has often tempered 
his reproof of America’s gaucherie with sincere admiration for her 
achievements. A certain young Englishman with whom the writer 
talked in 1928, shortly after the University of California crew 
had decidedly beaten the crack Thames crew, was greatly aston- 
ished at the outcome of that race, observing: “Those American 
chaps didn’t know a thing about proper form; they just muddied 
up the water—but, you know, they got there!” 

The Continental attitude has been in this respect very similar 
to the British. It would appear that the lecturers, essayists, jour- 
nalists, epicures, couturiers, and vintners have all banded together 
to prove that, apart from the imitation of Europe, there is no 
standard of good taste, no charm and suavity of daily life, in the 
United States. Such propaganda, expressed in ways both obvious 
and subtle, with a bewildering mixture of truth and error, has 
struck with great impact upon a certain type of American—the 
self-conscious cosmopolitan who pines either for the tradition of 
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the past or the sophistication of the present. One thinks of per- 
sonalities like James McNeill Whistler, Henry James, F. Marion 
Crawford, Henry Adams, Edith Wharton, Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot, and Glenway Wescott. Whether they adore the cathedrals 
or the cafés, the peasantry or the peerage, the Old Masters or the 
New Impressionism; whether they enter into permanent exile, 
or return from Rhodes Scholarships and Guggenheim Fellowships 
with an Oxford accent or a Montparnassian beard or a passionate 
belief in the Divine Right of the Bourbons—whatever curious 
phases our compatriots may show, the underlying urge is still the 
same: to seize, even by casual symbols, upon some gracious wis- 
dom or savoir faire which Americans have long been accused of 
lacking. 

A final impulse towards sophistication, more or less interna- 
tional in character, was the so-called Revolt of Youth during the 
post-war years. Jean Cocteau, Michael Arlen, and Aldous Hux- 
ley reflect it no less clearly than Scott Fitzgerald, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, and Ernest Hemingway. It began as a burst of hysterical 
merriment following the tension of the Great War; the cham- 
pagne of its wit was distilled from the grapes of wrath. The cult 
of the frivolous and cynical suddenly became fashionable, as had 
happened in England during the Yellow Nineties, which sprang 
from the deadly earnestness of the Victorian epoch. After four 
terrible years of agony and death, there was something a little 
charming in devoting one’s most serious thought to the cut of a 
waistcoat, the curl upon a woman’s cheek, or the flavor of Turkish 
tobacco. The generation which had learned to endure hell found 
that boredom was insufferable. Of course there was not a little 
pose in this philosophy: many of the sophisticates themselves had 
been too young or too thin-chested to serve at the Front, and their 
revulsion was purchased at no great cost of blood or tears. Most 
of the writers and artists who had acutually lived in the trenches 
were either tired or bitter—and not at all properly sophisticated. 

The affectation of the early 1920’s, as it flourished in a few 
well-publicized circles of Mayfair, Paris, and New York, was a 
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rather wistful attempt to discover new tastes and new odors, new 
adjectives and new sins. According to such standards the most 
sophisticated character in all literature is Des Esseintes, the de- 
cadent hero of Huysman’s A rebours, who plays symphonies on 
his palate with a pipe-organ of liqueurs, encrusts the shell of a pet 
turtle with jewels, grows orchids into hideous and obscene shapes, 
and cultivates a taste for street-gamins—a character who now 
seems, in the light of psychopathology, to be a morbid example 
of arrested adolescence. The worship of diabolism has never 
amounted to much in America, though its sinister talk has at times 
unduly alarmed serious-minded people. Donald Evans, a promis- 
ing young poet who died in the midst of that generation, in 1921, 
has well described it by a sonnet called “In the Vices.” He tells 
of a satanic youth whose tongue “gleefully runs a devil-praising 
race” and shadows great depths of refined debauchery: 


Once I took up his trail along the dark, 

Wishful to track him to the witches’ flame, 

To see the bubbling of the sneer and snare. 

The way led through a fragrant starlit park, 

And soon upon a harlot’s house | came— 

Within I found him playing at solitaire! 
This exotic kind of play-acting held a passing fascination for some 
of the very young; but today the few relics of its literature and 
art which survive have a sadly moth-eaten appearance. 

Of much greater importance was the larger and healthier aspect 
of the revolt of youth during these same years—a clumsy, violent, 
but at heart honest attempt to destroy the gentility, the specious 
taste, the frills and circumlocutions which had marked the early 
effort of American society, especially in the East, to achieve re- 
finement. The whole civilization of the Plush Age Man, as he 
has been called, was at best a compromise with comfort, utility, 
beauty, and moral excellence. The trait which a newer generation 
most violently rejected was that prudery which was neither the 
naiveté of innocence nor the wisdom of frank experience. As an 
index of that age one recalls a passing touch from William Dean 
Howells’s Rise of Silas Lapham, set in the Boston which he knew 
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so well: the successful paint-manufacturer, accompanied by his 
family, is showing a young man through the palatial house which 
he is building, and points out one room as his daughters’ bedroom: 
“Tt seemed terribly intimate. Irene blushed deeply and turned 
her head away.” After the day of such false modesty, a regime of 
equally crude worldliness was bound to follow. 

The rise of ‘sophistication’ as an epithet of praise dates from 
about 1923, when Gertrude Atherton in her novel Black Oxen 
popularized it in a superficial sense; the advertisers were quick to 
see its appeal for an aspiring and prosperous middle-class; and the 
bright young people of America, in their myopic search for wis- 
dom, seized upon sophistication instead. Of course it was very 
shallow and only a shade less meretricious than the object of its 
revolt. Its self-assertion was more explosive because the hatches 
had been battened down with prohibition laws, fundamentalism, 
and watch and ward societies. Since alcohol was forbidden by law, 
sophistication came to be gauged in almost cubic dimensions; and 
the breaking of the Seventh Commandment was invested with an 
air of noble protest when one of the wits defined Puritanism, that 
infamous term, as “an attitude of mind which regards adultery 
as more sinful than murder, because murder gives pleasure to only 
one person.” The trend of a newly-awakened sophistication, es- 
pecially in an age of prosperity, is one of experimental dissipa- 
tion: relieved from the necessities of bread-winning and penny- 
saving, life comes perhaps unduly to revolve about the luxuries— 
sport and social concourse and the exploration of the senses. 

During this era the most striking characteristic of sophistication, 
as it found expression in the drama, the novel, and the maga- 
zine, was its concern with the sexual comedy—the peccadilloes of 
husbands and wives, the finesse of seductions, the humors of di- 
vorce, the innuendoes of perversion. Situations which once would 
have called for the problem play or the reform novel became fit 
subjects for jest in the dialogue of Noel Coward and Philip Barry, 
or the caricatures of Peter Arno. The advent of the talkies in the 
closing years of this decade introduced the great inland public of 
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America to some of the irony, the double entendre, and the gay 
cynicism of the Broadway theater. For the first time, perhaps, 
the citizen of Middletown or the sophomore of Siwash College 
could observe how the smart set really talks and behaves. The 
effect upon the population at large was not so great as one might 
have supposed, partly because the double meanings went unper- 
ceived by the majority, including the censors; partly because the 
plain man continued to find greater appeal in the ocular simplic- 
ities of musical comedy; and finally because the onset of the De- 
pression had a far more powerful effect in bringing to a close the 
excesses of the gilded era. 

We cannot help feeling that America as a nation has come of 
age most remarkably during the past five years, that tempered 
courage has supplanted bravado, and as a result that popular ideas 
about sophistication are now a little more discriminating. In 
daily speech this much-used word has ceased to be a synonym for 
mere novelty or fashion, which Oscar Wilde, that self-made ex- 
quisite, defined as “a form of ugliness so intolerable that it has 
to be changed every six months.” The word is also rapidly losing 
the thin veneer of Byronism with which it once glittered. In fact, 
the paradox is dawning upon a conservative younger generation 
that sophistication may also be enlisted upon tne side of virtue, as 
it appears in that wittily urbane letter which Madame de Sévigné 
wrote to her cousin Bussy, when he urged that she revenge her- 
self upon an unfaithful husband by entering into an affair with 
him. 

Despite its early kinship with pose and cheap cynicism, the 
word has fought hard for an honorable place—evidently because 
there is a need felt in America to express some undefined aspect of 
the art of living. In its best sense today it suggests a maturity, 
gained perhaps through experience, which fortifies its possessor 
against an ignorant, bumptious, and gullible world. Meeting with 
suave resistance the instincts of the herd, sophistication is one of 
those barriers which aristocratic minorities continue instinctively 
to build in the midst of a democracy. To the grandson of the 
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pioneer, sophistication seems to have meant a sly knowingness 
which might keep him from being taken in by the skin-game of 
life; from this plane, it is a far but a straight flight to the newer 
meaning of healthy scepticism in the domain of ideas, enthusiasms, 
claims and counter-claims. If the word keeps moving in this 
direction it will soon foreshadow something of the wisdom which 
comes from gracious living and high thinking—‘ripeness is all’— 
and then will have traveled a full circle back to the honest Greek 
parent which begot it, long ago, upon the left hand. 





Poems 


By RayMonp DaNNENBAUM 


A DECAYING FORMAL GARDEN 


Diana spent, her stag disintegrate; 

Silent, the Grecian youths decline 

As time unwinds the crystalline embrace of sandy stone 
That locked their beauty in a mortal vision. 

Griffon, grotesques soften; 

The wind-salt pours patina on the travailed god, Amor, 
Whose quiver has greened, 

Emptied of its danger by the hand of forty years. 
Minerva’s cap gone unserene, 

The Laocoén embraced by living vine. 


And thus the minutes ravel stone, 
The wreath of laurel drops in stony Autumn. 


THE ILLUMINATED MAP 


THe triumphant sun-derrick lifts clouds 
(Embryonic rivers, pools, fountains) 
Hock high to Atlas of the brimming mountains. 


And Crete sees the Phcebus-death in sea and birth in sea 
Where, dark within the lava entrails, Theseus slew Minotaur. 


But now the Andromeda skein blows to the mainland, 
To the notepaper-capped Greenland hills— 
Up. Stalling at the last pen-span of Mercator. 





POEMS 


FERTILITY CEREMONY 


By Babylon were wolves and hinds 
And sutured doves lay cold; 

Blue wind scented the wind 

Where the spring’s bubbles unfold. 


At Akkad nude Tammuz stood 
Near a pool’s frail edge, 

And the trembling wood 

Vine and sensitive sedge 


Told an offering 

To Ea’s winter love. 

The ripples widened in a ring 
Of waters in the grove. 


ON THE RAPE OF PROSPERINE 


"THERE is no spring, 
Only the dead leaves beside the river. 


We sat last year with a luncheon spread between us; 
We heard the dark wind, warm and quick, 
Pushing the mould aside with a febrile shudder. 


You said, “The river, it is gone.” 
And I, unnoticing, replied, 
“Yes, there is neither Summer nor Autumn now, 


“There is only the young Winter with her white trousseau 
y y 4 
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Quickening the clutching roots 
Beneath an antique soil. 


“The wisp of Autumn blown away is faint upon the air. 
Do you smell the wilted crocus?” 








The Locker Line 


By Resecca W. SMITH 


right at the foot of Broadway the Tennessee flows into 

the Ohio around Duck Island. Under the early morning 
sun, there is a mile-wide spread of white glare. At the top of the 
bank, where the government gauge begins marking long feet 
toward the water’s edge, stands a three-storey red brick building 
with a faded sign in tall letters across the top: Locker Linse— 
Boatstores & SuppLies—Est. 1889. The front half of the first 
floor is now occupied by Jake Doss’s All-Night Restaurant; else- 
where the broken window-panes are boarded over. A few newer 
buildings perch just above high-water line, but their docks and 
loading doors face the double railroad tracks along the top of 
the bank instead of looking toward the river. 

Early one August morning Lafe Locker sat on a bench in the 
long shade of the old Locker Line building with his cap pulled 
far down to ease his eyes as he looked steadily out over the water, 
gently smoking his first cigarette of the day, down to the glowing 
butt. He automatically put thumb and forefinger into his shirt- 
pocket to count how many he had left. Six—they must last the 
rest of the day. He did not look twenty-nine as he drew first one 
long leg and then the other up on the bench and hugged his 
knees under his chin. Through the splits in his white shirt his 
lean back showed a permanent sun-brown, and his eyes were blue, 
a deep untroubled blue as he watched the little sharp edges of the 
waves out in the current begin to glitter. 

About where the wharfboat once lay, the Annie Rooney of 
Evansville, a battered excursion steamer, was tied up, her thick, 
frayed ropes fastened to great rings sunk in the bank. Upstream 
a hundred feet a neat government dredger, very white, had her 
nose to the bank, and close-by a tugboat, dirty from coal-barging, 


, N\HE principal street of Pekin runs down to the river, and 
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was getting up steam while men moved about on her decks shout- 
ing at each other. Their voices rang in the stillness along the 
vacant levee, although from the direction of town came the noise 
of traffic and other vague sounds of Pekin’s daily life. At exactly 
eight o’clock the mellow whistle of the roundhouse blew slowly, 
chiefly from force of habit, since the shops were barely keeping 
open now that hard times had hit the railroads. But people all 
over town still set their watches by the whistle, at eight and twelve 
and again at four, and sometimes at midnight. 

It would be another hot day, he thought. God, he was glad not 
to be checking requisition slips for bolts and grease-cups in the 
roundhouse—eleven years of it from his first errand-boy job, dur- 
ing the War, to a year ago this month when he was laid off. Eleven 
years. That’s how many days? Six times fifty-two . . . makes 
three-hundred-and-twelve . . . times eleven . . . never mind. 
Eleven years when the eight-o’clock whistle had meant he must 
be inside the office building; inside, mind you, not just in the 
yards. Carrying a lunch-box full of things his mother thought he 
ought to eat . . . a little round sweet-potato pie and four thin 
peanut-butter sandwiches. What’s four times three-hundred- 
and-twelve times eleven? 

Lafe recklessly extracted a second cigarette from his pocket, 
and after trying to strike a light on the worn sole of his tennis 
shoe, drew the match roughly across the painted iron bench. He 
inhaled, then reluctantly let the smoke out through his nostrils. 

It had been a rotten break, in a way, to get laid off after all 
those years working for the railroad. At first he had been afraid 
to spend any of his savings, and had hung around the house, 
mostly lying across the bed in his own room waiting for a call 
back to work. That was the devil of it. If some day you got your 
call to report to the shops by a certain time, and if by accident— 
maybe you were out riding or off fishing—you missed it, then 
the next man on the call-list got the place and that was all there 
was to it until sometime maybe more clerks were needed. So for 
weeks and weeks he had answered the telephone every time it 
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rang until all the roomers got to depending on him; then he had 
gradually fallen back into his old way of spending his days over 
on the Island or rowing across to. the Illinois shore. Things didn’t 
worry him so much over there, things like not being able to pay 
for his room and board at home, and the constant talking of all 
the elderly ladies who lived at the house. He could forget about 
them when he was out on the river in old Tom Keeler’s boat, or 
was frying chunks of catfish in bacon grease in Tom’s shack on 
the Island. It made him feel the way he used to when he ran 
away from school in the afternoon and swam the rivers and got 
home after dark. He had never done that until after his father 
died, but he had soon got used to his mother’s tearful whippings 
and counted them a small price to pay for the freedom of the 
Island. She stayed at home now waiting for his call to the shops, 
apologizing to all the relatives for him; but he had stopped being 
ashamed. He had even quit hating the road for laying him off. 

Funny how all his people hated the railroad. He could hear 
his Aunt Teresa’s indignant little voice saying over and over 
again: “That old railroad got rich stealing everything away from 
the steamboats, and now I hope they lose every single penny of 
it. The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away!” Aunt 
Teresa was the widow of his grandfather’s oldest brother, Cap’n 
Jim Locker, who went down with his boat when it crashed into 
the bank in a fog at Devil’s Elbow in 98. 

Over at the All-Night Restaurant Jake Doss pushed open the 
screen door to shoo out the breakfast flies with a dish-rag. 

“Mornin’, Lafe,” he called cheerfully. “Ole Lady made up 
with you yet for hidin’ out on the Island las’ week? She sho’ did 
give me Old Ned every day when she’d ring up about sendin’ 
over to tell you to come home.” 

“T reckon she did,” Lafe answered enigmatically, without shift- 
ing his position. He was watching a grocer’s truck half full of 
boxes and barrels as it bumped down the rough bank to the tug- 
boat. The white driver got down and stood with his hands on his 
hips as he supervised the roustabouts shouldering and rolling the 
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freight across the gangplank. Smoke began to rise from the fun- 
nels, and Lafe could see a tall man moving about in the little 
pilot-house, handling the spokes of the wheel and looking up and 
down the river. 

“Goin? over to the Island this mornin’?” Jake persisted. 
“?Tain’t no day to fish, but you might could catch a bottle of 
something better’n fish floatin’ around over there, they tell me.” 

“T reckon you could.” The young fellow was not in a mood to 
swap talk this hot morning, and Jake retired inside the screen 
door. He respected Lafe’s silence as the prerogative of a cus- 
tomer who often ate fried eggs in the All-Night at dawn before 
he rowed across to the Island to his trot-lines. Anyway, the 
Lockers were close-mouthed folks; that is, most of them, Cap’n 
Jim and Cap’n Tom and Cap’n Alf, this boy’s grandfather. Mr. 
L’ fayette, his father, though—he had always been smiling and 
friendly. He wasn’t like the others. 

The empty truck clattered up the bank while the deck-hands 
raised the gang-plank. Black clouds rolled out of both squat 
stacks of the tugboat, and every so often a hiss of white steam 
spurted along the water line. There were two harsh blasts, then 
a bell was pulled sharply, and slowly the paddle wheels began 
to turn. The man in the pilot-house skilfully eased her out 
alongside the dredger and backed into the current, then headed 
her downstream for Cairo. 

Piloting was keen, Lafe thought. Holding a boat on her course 
and bringing her to a landing without a jar. Like driving a really 
good car, not the second-hand Ford he used to have. Just like 
driving a big, powerful motor or maybe flying. He didn’t know 
much about flying, either, although he had been up once. Whirl- 
ing the spokes of a pilot’s wheel the way his grandfather had 
done, or swinging a big car around corners, or flying—it was all the 
same thing. The idea was to be going somewhere on your own, 
down the river or down the road or in the air, anywhere. But 
free, not adding up figures in an office with switch engines chuf- 
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fing back and forth on a track outside, and a time-clock to punch. 

The tug was following the current far out in midstream; then 
she disappeared around the bend, leaving behind her a long trail 
of smoke close to the surface of the water. The sound of her 
paddles grew fainter, and then died away altogether. Lafe was 
practically alone on the river-front. Behind him an irregular 
procession of cars came to the foot of Broadway and made swift 
U-turns to go back; several of the stores along the bank trans- 
acted a little business—crates of bananas or bags of potatoes. 
Down on the dredger a high-brown in a cook’s cap emptied a pan 
of scraps over the side. There was nobody on the steamer; she 
would not pull out again before the Emancipation Day excursion 
would pack her to the guards with Negroes from everywhere, 
from as far away as Jackson, Tennessee, and Carbondale, Illinois. 
Out on the lonely river a rowboat in which two men pulled at the 
oars seemed to make no headway against the current. 

This was not the way the river had looked when Lafe could 
first remember it. When he was a youngster, three or four steam- 
boats would come and go each day. He always knew the whistle 
of the Alf Locker when she made the upper landing long before 
she came in sight—a long, two shorts, and a long—although he 
would have known the sound of her without the Locker Line 
signal. Everybody except rank newcomers in Pekin knew in those 
days when the boats landed. No matter where he was playing or 
how loudly his mother called to him not to leave the place, Lafe 
would always run as fast as his spindling legs would carry him 
down to the river to go with his father on the wharf and watch the 
boat tie up. Old Cap’n Alf made a sort of ceremony of docking, 
and treated his son and grandson as politely as if they were cabin 
passengers. All the officers, especially the young ‘mud clerks,’ 
would notice the little boy, setting their caps on his head and 
calling him ‘Cap’n Lafe.’ 

Even as a child he was called Lafe, although his father was 
L’ fayette, pronounced with emphasis on the second syllable. The 
grandsire Locker who in early days had been dropped off a keel- 
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boat at Pekin with a broken leg and had married the doctor’s 
daughter to pay his bill—he had been called just plain Lafe, too; 
but there was a sort of superior air about the boy’s handsome 
father with his twisted mustaches and well-shined shoes that had 
made people always call him L’fayette or Mr. L’fayette. It was 
to set L’fayette up in business that Cap’n Alf had established the 
Boat-Store when he found his son was no good on the river. 

Lafe narrowed his eyes against the glare and remembered the 
deck saloon of the Alf Locker—shining brass and white wood- 
work and long tables covered with fringed red brocade . . . as the 
deft white-coated Negro boys set the “first table,” the clatter of 
thick dishes and silverware. His mother still used some of those 
heavy plated spoons, each stamped with the ornate “L” atop an 
anchor, the Locker Line insignia that appeared on the stiff da- 
mask tablecloths and the officers’ caps as well as on the big spoons. 
To the little boy who had run every step of the way to the levee, 
it had all seemed not only grand but as sure to last as the river 
itself. The big stern-wheelers, the heavy-timbered wharf-boat, 
the wooded island—these were far more real to him than the 
house he lived in or the things he learned at school. 

What had become of that solid world of shining white paddles 
and grunting roustabouts thudding up and down the gangplank, 
Lafe had not understood at the time the Line was discontinued; 
nor did he know much more about it now. It had simply seemed 
to stop, as he could best recall, and then the river front was left 
empty and quiet, the way it was today. Less than a year after 
Cap’n Alf died, his boat, last of the big craft of the Line—the 
Jim Locker had sunk in ’98 and the Tom Locker had burned in 
1906—somehow got condemned by the inspectors. Lafe felt 
even yet that no official would ever have dared to destroy the 
graceful, shining thing if his grandfather had been alive. And 
then when the kinfolks demanded a settlement of the money 
from his father, things must have been in a pretty bad fix, for 
L’fayette had gone off to a Negro cabin on the south side and 
shot himself in the head. Lafe twisted about uneasily and won- 
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dered for the thousandth time why anybody would shoot him- 
self in the head when it was so easy to row out to the middle of 
the river and drop off in the swift current—especially his father, 
who never could learn to swim. 

Suddenly he realized how uncomfortable he was. The shade 
of the Boat-Store had long since contracted to a mere strip and 
he was sitting in the full sun with no breeze off the water. Old 
Tom Keeler had said he’d get over from the Island somewhere 
around ten o’clock. What time was it now? He absent-mindedly 
glanced at his wrist and then scowled at himself for forgetting 
that his watch had been broken for the last six weeks. He looked 
up at the sky; but, for all his days and nights on the river, Lafe 
was a poor hand at telling time by sun and stars the way old Tom 
and his boys could do. He’d better step over to the All-Night 
and get the time. And a coke. One drink a day he allowed him- 
self, and usually not until along in the afternoon; but thinking 
about all those things that happened a long time ago had made 
his throat dry. He stretched his long arms and hitched up his 
belt as he started toward the restaurant. He really needed some- 
thing to fix him up before Tom got there. He would have to 
give the old man an answer this morning, yes or no, and get it 
settled. Propositions like that couldn’t drag on indefinitely. 

Lafe let the screen door slam behind him as he entered the 
restaurant. The smell of cabbage came from the kitchen, where 
Jake was getting ready for his noon-day crowd; but he came out 
when he heard the door. 

“Any matches?” asked Lafe, priming a cigarette carefully on 
the back of his hand. 

“Sure, right there on the counter. He’p yo’se’f.” Jake looked 
with some interest at the shapely long fingers tapping the cigar- 
ette and selecting a certain match. Little things like that about 
Lafe always kept the restaurant keeper in awe of him. They re- 
minded Jake of one cold winter dawn three or four years back 
when a noisy crowd from a Country Club dance had driven down 
to his place for early breakfast. At first he had not recognized 
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Lafe in a dinner coat, with his black hair sleek, drinking with a 
girl in a fur cape. Jake pensively polished the counter with his 
apron and waited for Lafe to speak. 

“Ts that clock right?” As Lafe looked up at it critically it 
showed ten minutes after the hour. 

“T *spose it?s somewheres around right,” Jake answered, tug- 
ging at his waistband where his watch was buried. “Ten after 
ten is correct, sir. Was you figurin’ on seein’ somebody around 
here this mornin’?” 

Lafe straddled a stool at the far end of the counter and felt 
in his trousers pocket for the nickel he had put there when he left 
home this morning. 

“Maybe so. You never can tell. Suppose you give me a coke, 
good and cold.” He spun the coin the length of the counter, and 
waited for Jake to find a cold one and jerk the cap off as he 
brought it up from underneath. On the wall, half-covered with 
placards listing sandwiches and short-order combinations, was 
the enlarged photograph of the Alf Locker that used to hang in 
the Boat-Store office. Lafe remembered the picture very well, 
and knew without looking that it showed Cap’n Alf standing with 
his officers on the bridge and the passengers below leaning on the 
rail. 

“Want a straw? Or mebbe you’d like a glass and some ice?” 
Jake spoke solicitously, as he dropped the nickel into the cash 
register. 

Lafe shook his head and tilted the bottle up for a first long 
gulp. His gaze lingered on the picture. His grandfather had 
been a character, no doubt of it. Old-timers along the water- 
front still swapped yarns about him and guffawed loudly. Lafe 
had heard them tell a lot of times about the Cap’n’s meeting the 
preacher on the street the day after a Derby and giving him a roll 
of bills with loud instructions to do anything with it he damn- 
pleased so long as it was for the glory of God. He knew some- 
how that his mother had never approved of her father-in-law. 
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Perhaps that distrust dated from something he himself could 
recall. 

On Lafe’s sixth birthday the old gentleman had ordered the 
Alf Locker’s barber to cut off his grandson’s curls and run the 
clippers over his head. His mother had cried for nearly a week 
because he would never be her baby any more. She was like that; 
she and the cousins and aunts that were forever whispering to 
each other on the front porch or going to funerals. They always 
reminded him of the way funerals smelled, those old women. 

He wished he had somebody to talk over practical things with, 
things like this proposition Tom Keeler was coming to see him 
about. His father would not have been much help to him, he 
knew, but old Cap’n Alf would have got the idea. It was like 
this. He had gone over it in his own mind a hundred times in the 
last week. His savings would not last forever; he had, counting 
the interest, eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars and twenty- 
three cents in the bank. It was not likely that the shops would put 
all the men back on the payroll any time soon; and there were 
not any other jobs in Pekin. He had tried. Of course, he could 
leave town; only the other places he heard about sounded pretty 
much the same. But now Tom Keeler’s youngest son Bill, who 
drew a pension for getting wounded somehow in France, had a 
big idea of buying a truck, almost new, license paid, to make a 
regular run in the country up between the rivers, if only Lafe 
could take a half interest and do the driving every other trip. 
The man who owned the truck had been clearing forty bucks a 
week; but he wanted to go to California, and besides he was too 
old to stand night driving. Two hustling young fellows stood a 
swell chance to make that much and a lot more on the side with 
pick-ups, Bill said. 

With a last suck at the empty bottle, Lafe set it down. Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars for a half interest would leave just 
about enough to stake him for the first month. He could see his 
mother shaking her head and letting the tears trickle down her 
face when he told her about it, grieved not so much really over 
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the money as at the thought of his being a truck driver..Of course 
he would not have to tell her anything about it as long as he was 
laid off, but she would find out about it sooner or later. 

The clock showed almost eleven when Lafe heard the faint 
flutter of a motorboat far up the river. Without any goodbye to 
Jake, who was clattering dishes at the back, he was down the bank 
with long swift strides. As he went he spotted Tom Keeler’s boat 
rounding the point of the Island and heading for the levee. The 
old rowboat, rigged up with a little gasoline engine, came down- 
stream across the channel at a pretty good speed. As the bow 
grated on the bank, Lafe caught the chain and hooked it over a 
stake. 

“Howdy, Mr. Locker.” Over on the Island old Tom called 
him by his given name, but on the Pekin side it was different. 

“Howdy,-Tom. Anything wrong?” 

“Guess maybe you been waitin’ round for me quite a spell, but 
I couldn’t seem to get off from that feller that’s tryin’ to sell 
Bill the truck.” Tom remained seated in the stern, and as he 
spoke he gathered his mouth and spat far out into the muddy 
water. 

““What’s the matter with him?” Lafe parried suspiciously. 

““Nothin’, except he’s anxious to make a trade an’ says he can’t 
wait no longer than today for his answer.” 

Lafe made no reply. With first one hand and then the other 
he explored the depths of his pockets. 

Tom waited a moment and went on. “Bill says he wish’t you’d 
come on back with me right away an’ listen to this feller. Las’ 
night he was tellin’ about how you boys can manage the pick-up 
trade along with the regular truckin’.” 

“Tom, did this bird tell Bill how we are going to manage to 
get out if we get caught delivering this pick-up stuff?” 

The fisherman pondered this question before he answered. 

“T don’t exactly recolleck that point now. Only this here fel- 
ler in Yellow Pond that you’re deliverin’ for takes mighty good 
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care of his friends, they say. I reckon you better come on over an’ 
talk to this man about it yourself, Mr. Locker.” 

Lafe lit the last of his cigarettes with hands that fumbled a 
little. As far as he was concerned, he didn’t mind doing a little 
trucking for the bootleggers on the side. Lord knows he had 
drunk plenty of Yellow Pond stuff when he was running around 
with the society crowd his mother thought were such nice sweet 
girls. It hadn’t killed any of them that he knew of . . . probably 
as good stuff as the old Cap’n had drunk by the gallon. This 
liquor business was just a sideline to help a fellow get a start. 
Afterwards, when times got better, he would manage to buy two. 
or three more trucks and maybe build up a regular line. He might 
even call it the Locker Line when it got big enough to be proud 
of. 

Tom was curled up in the end of the boat, pretending not to 
notice Lafe’s hesitation. He never tried to fathom the young 
man’s mental processes. Town folks always seemed to have 
strange worries that they didn’t care to talk about. 

“Well,” the old man drawled at last, “it’s tolerable warm sit- 
tin’ here in the sun, and I reckon I better get back over home in 
time for dinner. Did you say you was comin’?” To soften the 
ultimatum, he gnawed a fresh bite from his plug and waved it 
toward Lafe before he returned it to his pocket. 

“Tafe! Oh, Lafe!” 

The call came from the top of the bank where Jake Doss stood 
shading his eyes with his hand. As Lafe turned slowly, he bel- 
lowed again. “Lafe, come here! Yo’ ma done called you on the 
telephone!” 

“Stick around, Tom. Let me find out what she wants,” said 
Lafe as he started up the slope. But he knew what she wanted. 
He knew without asking what Jake was going to say. 

“T didn’t know where you was at, but I told the old lady I’d 
try to find you right way. An’ I would this time, sure. You got 
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a call to be at the shops by twelve o’clock. No mo?’ fishin’ for you 
soon, young feller.” 

Lafe went pale under the sunburn, and fresh beads of sweat 
stood out on his forehead and upper lip. 

“You sure she said twelve o’clock today?” 

“You bet she did. An’ that ain’t long off, either.” Jake hoisted 
himself into the doorway. “Well, good luck, an’ hurry back!” 

For Lafe, standing at the top of the levee in the blazing sun, 
things began to revolve slowly and endlessly, round and round— 
the painted front of the restaurant and the street shimmering 
with heat-waves and the white glare of the river. He put out a 
hand to steady himself against the corner of the building, flinch- 
ing when it struck the blistering metal of a drain pipe. 

Then he began to run, up the street into the town. At the end 
of a block he slowed down to a trot and then to a walk, not be- 
cause people were turning around to look at him, but because his 
legs were trembling under him. At the third corner he stopped 
abruptly in front of the bank. Just four more blocks up the 
street to the house and he would find his mother getting out his 
office clothes and telephoning the cousins about it. There was 
time to make the shops before twelve, if he hurried. But the 
quivering street and the buildings began to revolve again, and he 
clutched for the swinging door into the bank. 

He found himself counting bills before the teller’s window, 
all fifties, and making a tight roll of them to thrust deep into his 
pocket. Back at the levee with his heart pounding, he saw Tom 
still waiting in the boat. Suddenly he realized that he needed very 
much to smoke. 

“Package of Camels, Jake,” he said over the counter, trying to 
keep the excitement out of his voice; “Charge ’em, will you? Pll 
pay you next time I’m in here.” His left hand was gripping the 
roll of bills, but he did not care to ask Jake to break a fifty for 
him, 


“Sure, that’s okay. But listen, I thought you’d done gone 
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home a minute ago, and when the old lady called up here again 
I told her—” 

Lafe was out and down the levee before Jake got to the door 
to see which way he had gone. 

“T’d about give you up,” remarked Tom, stirring vaguely from 
where he huddled in the boat. Lafe threw the chain in the bot- 
tom of the boat as he pushed it off the gravel and landed neatly 
in the bow. 

“Step on it, Tom. Let’s get going,” Lafe said, balancing his 
way to the stern. As Tom kicked the engine to a sputtering start, 
Lafe took the rudder and swung the little boat into the current 
and upstream. Tom eyed him cautiously. 

“You look to me like you’d decided you was goin’ somewheres, 
maybe,” he ventured. 

“Maybe I am,” replied Lafe, and pointed the bow toward the 
Island. After a few moments he asked, “What time is it now?” 

Tom winked up at the sun. “’Round about noon, I reckon,” 
he said. 

Just then the roundhouse whistle blew for twelve o’clock. 





More Letters of a Louisiana 


Volunteer 


Edited by Epwin Apams Davis 


HE publication of historical documents usually brings to 

light additional related materials. This is especially true 

of the widely scattered records of the War for Southern 
Independence. The appearance of “A Louisiana Volunteer: Let- 
ters of William J. Walter, 1861-62” in the Southwest Review 
(Autumn, 1933), brought to their Editor communications from 
two of Walter’s descendants enclosing supplemental War cor- 
respondence. Of the four letters here printed, one was contributed 
by a grand-niece, Mrs. Fanny Townsend Dean of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and three by a granddaughter, Miss Marie Dean of 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

The letter to Leopold Jean Lauzin, a nephew of Captain Wal- 
ter, describes the Abolitionist activities in Northern Virginia dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1860, a Louisiana soldier’s dis- 
like of Virginia winter weather, and an interesting incident of 
picket-duty. The other letters were addressed to Captain Walter’s 
mother, his half-sister, and his sweetheart. In the light of subse- 
quent developments, his predictions concerning future military 
movements are interesting, even though they were often not real- 
ized. His advice regarding the education of his sister Margaret 
reveals a phase of Louisiana culture, and his wish to be remem- 
bered to “the colored folk at home” is altogether typical of the 
young Southern soldier. His belief in the success of the Confed- 
eracy is clearly shown, and his vehemence toward the North is in- 
dicative of the war hysteria of the time when the Blue and the 
Gray battled valiantly for military and political supremacy. 
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Camp Florida, Near Centerville 
November 17th 1861, 


Dear Mother:—' 


I presume, ere this, our ex-sergeant, Mr. Carmena,” has arrived 


at the capitol of the land of sweet patriotism. I acknowledge my- 
self egregeously mistaken in my estimation of “a well informed 
and reliable gentleman” if the community is not made acquainted 
with all the late news of Camp. 

The camp chat is turned from the affairs on the Potomac to 
passing events in Kentucky & Tennessee, while the engrossing sub- 
ject is our unfavorable results on the Georgia and South Carolina 
coast. The journals that have furnished us the facts, I have no 
doubt, have given much fuller particulars to the denizens of Red- 
stick. For a number of weeks we have partially anticipated, by 
feeling confident that, if the Armada was such as the Northern 
journals represented it, that branch or arm of warfare would ef- 
fect a landing some where; & are pleased to learn that Georgia & 
South Carolina are the points of the attack, rather than Louisiana 
or Texas. I am of opinion that the fate of the Grand Army will 
be that of the Grand Armada. 

The forces on the Potomac have six months ago gained a foot- 
hold on Virginia, what advantage has it been to them? Nothing. 
Fleet undoubtedly effected an opening for landing, but like the 
boy who won the elephant they know not how to put their good 
luck to advantage. They dare not advance into the interior for 
they are solely dependant upon their fleet for protection. Before 
invasion can be attempted they have to concentrate large forces 
there, & during the time occupied, We will lay a Bull Run, a 
Manassas & a Leesbourg at every five miles. Gen Beauregard has 
kept them in check on the Potomac, Why not Gen Ripley in South 
Carolina? Why not Gens Gatlin & Lawton in Georgia? 

The Army of the Potomac has been reorganize[d] by the War 

*Mrs. Leocadie Gras Walter (1804-1892). 
*First Sergeant H. L. Carmena, Co. A, F. & S., Eighth Louisiana Infantry. See Southwest 


Review, Autumn, 1933, p. 85. 
*Baton Rouge. 
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Department and will burry for a time the bone of contention & 
every thing will move on like a well systemized machinery. The 
first & second corps have been thrown into one column & sub- 
divided into four Division[s] under the command of G. W. 
Smith, Ed Kirby Smith, Earl Van Dorn, & James Longstreet, & 
the whole under the sole & exclusive command of Beauregard. 
Our Brigade is in the 4th Division & are still to occupy the proud 
position of the reserve; we are well pleased with the gallant Kirby 
Smith as our Division commander. Six Brigade[s] are in each of 
the four Divisions, four, five & six Regiments in each Brigade, & 
ten or eleven companies in each Regiment. 

The absence of any exciting news for some time past is regarded 
as the calm which precedes the storm. I feel confident of a grand 
movement in a few days, but whether McClellan or Beauregard 
is to make it perplexes me. Our intelligence from the north would 
justify one in believing that an advance movement is a military 
necessity on the part of McClellan. New York refuses to pay the 
war tax, or make Government loans, unless an advance movement 
is made on the Potomac. This fact alone is sufficient to precipatate 
his movement, for it is a matter of question in my mind if the 
Federal Government can work independent of New York capital 
and taxes. I also glim from northern journals that our Evansport 
Batteries have completely blockaded the Potomac river, and that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, & Chesapeake & Washington canals have 
been irreparably distroyed by the late freshets & accidents. Appar- 
ently these are but triffles, but in fact are of the greatest might. 
The Potomac River was the main channel for the transportation 
of subsistence for their Army, while the disaster to the Canals 
have cut off the harvest of the west from them. Most assuredly 
McClellan’s forces cannot live on nothing, or the little that can 
reach them by the Baltimore Railroad. Maryland is full of 
rebbles, & it is not probably that McClellan will risk his reputation 
& the lives of his troops on one small railroad. A mob, or even ten 
determined rebbles could distroy this road. I cannot bring myself 
to the belief that the proud McClellan will in the face of the 
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whole world back [out] & fall back on Pennsylvania. No, he will 
make a virtue of necessity, hold the good wishes of New York and 
endeavor to make Manassas, or force his way to Centerville; his 
army is fully prepared for the movement, were organized for co- 
ersion & will fight now better than they ever have; for they have 
not the vain hope of making a conjunction with forces of the 
Armada. Now or never is his time to advance. 

While on the other hand we have Beauregard with a surplus of 
troops. Will he employ that surplus by advancing on the enimy’s 
line? Why not! The works at Centerville in the course of a few 
days will be completed. The chain of defense consist[s] of seven 
large mud-forts, linked together by entrenchments for enfantry 
& light Artillery. Some of the forts have six & eight large ordi- 
nance pieces. It is estimated by engineers that 10,000 troops can 
cover every foot of ground by cross fires for some four miles along 
the line, & can hold it against 60,000 of the best troops the world 
ever saw. When these works are finished does it not seem plausible 
that Beauregard’s purpose will be to leave 10,000 men here, & ad- 
vance his main force against the enimy? If 10,000 troops can hold 
& make the place impassable, what is the use of retaining the re- 
maining thousands here? 

This is the picture that presents itself to the troops in this sec- 
tion. Every thing, it is apparent, testifies to an advance movement, 
either by the Federals, or Confederate. 

The grand review of the war took place on last Tuesday morn- 
ing. All the Cavalry of this column not on duty passed in review 
before Beauregard; they numbered over three thousand & went 
through all the manouvures at a walk, trot, gallop & run; marched 
in platoons, companies, divisions & column; deployed as skir- 
mishes, guarded against artillery, guarded against infantry & ral- 
lied; dismounted and went through the infantry exercises & man- 
ned a number of pieces & went through evolutions of cannoneers. 
In fact they satisfied Gen Beauregard and staff that they were ef- 
fective in either of the three arms of war. It is represented to me, 
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by Capt Fremaux, to have been a most admirable review—equal 
to anything he had seen in France. 

Thirty-five Yankees were conducted to Manassas this morning 
by a guard. They were made prisoners by Stuart’s cavalry of Miss- 
issippi; it seems that they were out on a foraging party when cap- 
tured, for five four horse wagons were captured at the same time. 
The Captain assured us that there was no peace party in the North, 
but all were determined to coerse us back into the Union. He was 
of the opinion that the war has just commenced. He was asked if 
Lincoln intended to hang the priveteers, now confined in the pris- 
ons of Philidelphia? He was confident if the Government did not 
do it, that a mob would take it in hand. His countenance fell con- 
siderable when he was informed, that for every officer they would 
hang, we would hang two of their[s] & for every private we 
would hang one Captain & two privates. His dreams to-night will 
not be pleasant! 

Gusman* has not been convicted? At least I have not learned 
the result of the Court Martial. His folly has played him a bad 
turn. I have thought again & again of the probable result of the 
judgment, & I can see but two alternatives either to apologies at a 
Dress parade, or be cashiered. One or the other will be his fate & 
either will disgrace a gentleman. I feel sorry for him. He looks 
more malcholic than ever. 

The health of our regiment is improving. The boys are cheered 
by the probability of a fight next week. Alvan’ was to see me on 
Thursday he is as gay & full of spirit as ever. The Wheat Bat- 
talion has not as yet left our Brigade & I expect the rumor of its 
going into another was false. It is for the present on picket. Love 
to all, I will write Maggie® in a few days 

Billie 
P. S. I was pleased to learn that Maggie was teaching the young 





“Captain A. L. Gusman, Co. A, Eighth Louisiana Infantry. See Southwest Review, Autumn, 
1933, p. 87. 

"Second Lieutenant Alvan E. Read, of Baton Rouge, Co. D, Ist Spec. Battn., Louisiana 
Infantry. See The Records of Louisiana Confederate Soldiers and Louisiana Commands 
(New Orleans, 1920; hereinafter referred to as ‘L. C. S.*), Vol. III, Bk. II, p. 259. 

*His sister, Margaret (Maggie) Walter. 
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ideas of a few pupils to shute. She should drop her French & ap- 
ply herself closely and exclusively to English. Tell her to study 
delegently till I & my fellow soldiers return from the wars. She 
spells badly & her turns of phrases are cramped. Give her daily 
such exercises as you may think best. The French language is fast 
becoming an accomplishment rather a utility in La while the Eng- 
lish is indespensable in conversation, social writing & every other 
department of refinement & use. 
Billie 

Confine Maggie’s reading to English excusively—Make her 
pronounce well & let the reading be read in a loud distinct tone of 
voice, I received a letter from Memie & Fanny,’ all well Fanny 
seems to be cheerful Memie says she has improved allready since 
her arrival in Granada. Mr T.® in Memphis at the time they 
wrote. 


Camp Florida, Virginia, 
December 5th 1861, 
Dear Paul:—* 

I have time & again propose[d] to drop you “a few lines” but 
have so often turned my promises into an answer to one of 
Mother’s, Maggie’s, Henrietta’s, or Fanny’s interesting letters. A 
volunteer is not over blessed with leasure, & the few hours are 
employed in visiting his brothers-in arms, enjoying his mess chums 
pipe, & strolling far & near. These strolls have furnished me with 
a number [of] jokes, anecdote[s] and incidents which I have 
carefully stored away in my budget to regale you all upon my 
honorable discharge from my country’s service, or when she shall 
have no further use for men and the grim paraphernalia of War. 

Up to to-day every thing has been unusually quiet on the 
Potomac. Of course, like old women, we soldiers expect any & 
every thing, but have no item that justifies one anticipating any 





"His sisters, Miriam Walter Townsend and Fanny Walter. 

*James Townsend of Granada, Mississippi. He was the husband of “Memie.” 

"Leopold Jean Lauzin (1846-1863), a nephew of Captain Walter. See Southwest Review, 
Autumn, 1933, p. 83. 
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demonstration by Gen Beauregard, or Gen McClellan. The camp 
chit-chat is on our early removal to the much wished for Winter’s 
Quarters, “The winter of our discontent has truly arrived; a sharp 
cold north-western wind, ice, or snow are our constant companion. 


Northern Virginia is a darnation cold portion of our Confederate 
Government. Among the many places mentioned as our probably 
winter quarters are Bristo, Mannasas, Union Mills, Occoquan, 
etc.’® As you are a great newspaper reader the name of the latter 
place may sound familiar to your ear. It is the same town in which 
the Abolitionists, during the late Federal Presidential campaign, 
raised a Lincoln glorification pole. Quite an excitement, You re- 
member, was occasioned at the time by a band of southerners cut- 
ting the pole down in the presence of the armed Republicans. The 
hero Jackson who killed Col. Ellsworth, & in turn was killed by 
his (Ellsworth’s) vandal followers in Alexandria, was the same 
who headed the indignant Virginians on the . . . expedition. The 
town was principally inhabited by Republicans, upon the breaking 
out of the war they fled to their homes & the place is now likely to 
become the Volunteer city, at least during the winter campaign of 
1861 & 1862. 

Our Regiment returned from picket-duty this morning. We 
were stationed on the Aldie and Germantown Turnpike, some 
five miles in advance of Centreville. With exception of a Yankee 
Cavalryman running the gauntlet in the face of 60 of our men, 
and one of [our] non-commissioned officers being shot through 
the hip by one of his own squad who took him for [a] Yankee 
(i.e., in ranks of Co. B), we had but small sport—no Yanks could 
be found by our scouts for miles around. This morning infantry 
& artillery firing were heard in the direction of Fairfax, C. H. 
Our men were up & under arms in the twinkle of an eye—all were 
confident of a skirmish, but a vadette rode up & informed (our 
Col Kelly,)™ us that Gen Stuart had been ordered by Beauregard 


*Bristo, Manassas and Occoquan are in Prince William county, Virginia; Union Mills is 
about twenty miles southeast of Charlottesville in Fluvanna county. 

"Colonel Henry B. Kelly, F. & S., Eighth Louisiana Infantry. See L. C. S., Vol. III, 
Bk. I, p. 522. 
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to dislodge the Federal Cavalry from Fairfax, & the heavy firing 
was no occasion for our alarm, to keep our powder dry, trust in 
the God of war for an engagement & fall back to our old Camp 
Florida. We have no particulars, as yet, of the result of the skir- 
mish. 

My letter, dear Paul, is necessarily short, I have nothing to 
write about & our four days picket-duty has somewhat jaded me. 
I feel more like sleeping than writing & now my letter must be 
dull. Write often & I will repay you by Jong letters if not inter- 
esting ones. I see that in the above sentence I have unconsciously 
been guilty of a pum. However short a letter may be, if it be not 
interesting will prove Jong & dull to the reader. My love to your 
dear mother & sister, as well as to Mother & Maggie. Compli- 
ments to enquiring friends. Remember me to the colored folk at 
home. Tell Tean I hope of finding that dollar floating on a 
brick on my return. I occasionally forward you some Richmond 
papers. 

Good bye 
Your Uncle 
Billie 


[A postscript follows containing only personal news | 


Clinton La April 28th 1864. 
Dear Caddy—” 

Per favor of Mr. Hyams I had promised you a long letter, but 
yesterday, however, I was detained in camp on duty and this 
morning I was disappointed to learn that he had gone. Hoping 
for an opportunity, I will write, and await the occasion that will 
transmit to you the same. 

I have written time and again to Fanny, Memie and Mr 
Townsend, but to no purpose, in the way of obtaining answers. 
Occassionally I find some items from Grenada in the news-papers 
—the place is occupied by our cavalry—for some months no 
Yankee raids have been made on the town, although they have 





Mrs. Leocadie Teetzmann Lauzin, the half-sister of Captain Walter. 
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often been in the adjoining counties. I hope and trust that they 
are enjoying the best of health. | 

Dear Paul” is continually in my mind. I wont hide from you 
my apprehensions for the worse. I cannot understand what causes 
his silence. Meet, dear Caddy, the mystery that surrounds his fate 
with fortitude—if he has fallen he fell a hero in a heroic struggle 
of a mighty people in a mighty and noble cause, God grant that 
he has not; and may he return in manhood’s proportions to greet 
your tear-dimed eyes, and press his patriotic heart to your wound- 
ed breast. 

As, dear Mother, says, je remplier mon devoir, et que je devrais 
venir rester avec Vous comme protectur. The consciousness of hav- 
ing performed my duty faithfully swells my heart with pride, and 
I would merit the scorn and contempt of all honest men by be- 
coming votre protectur in the Yankee lines. I miss the quiet of 
home and crave for a personal enjoyment of those attentions and 
marks of affection that render life so agreeable—my heart’s fond- 
est hopes anticipate but its joys hereafter; I live not in the pres- 
ent, it is forgotten in the past and the past is the dream of [the] 
future. Who has severed me from those joy[s]? Who deprived 
me of a promising nephew? Who dispoiled dear Fanny of her 
dearly purchased house? Who, great God, places the negro above 
my family’s Anglo-saxon blood? Yes, comme votre protectur, I 
will do battle with the dammed race, from now till I am sum- 
moned to a better world. Peace and independence will molify my 
hatred, but an eternity is too limmited a period for me to forgive 
them in. 

The mere thought of the outrages of my family makes me mad 
beyond controll—I will return your avengers or not at all. My 
love to unfortunate Maggie, Henriette,"* Dear Mother, and com- 
pliments to Confederate friends. For yourself my everlasting 


love and gratitude. Your Brother 


Billie W. 


™*Leopold Jean Lauzin had been killed at Donaldsonville, Louisiana, July 13, 1863. 
“Henrietta Lauzin Amiss, a niece of Captain Walter. 
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Hd. Ors. Ogden’s Cavalry Command, 
Tangipahoe, La. Oct Ist 1864. 
My dear Hattie:—* 

Your long looked for letter, after roaming a fugitive for two 
months in the Confederacy, is at hand. I realy had almost given 
up all expectations of ever hearing by letter from my dear folks 
in West Baton Rouge; it seemed, after so many disappointments, 
as illusion to expect it. 

The first glance at your familiar hand writing and the deep 
black border around your envelope, reopened a wound and a trem- 
ore took possession of my nerves. You have ever, as I lay on my 
blanket before falling asleep, been present to my thoughts and 
though every thought of you and mother were sadly associated 
and entwined with memories of my noble, gallant and departed 
Paul, yet I felt again as I felt when I first received the mournful 
news—tears unbided and irrepresibly coursed down my cheek. 
Your loss was a heavy one—he was so Manly, so just, so promis- 
ing. Console yourself, dear Hattie, death sooner or later bereaves 
us all—with christian attributes humbly submit to the decrees of 
Providence and remember he died no coward, but fell a hero in a 
noble cause. Thousands of gallant youths to-day are his avengers. 

Our cause is bearing a cheerful aspect. Atlanta has fallen and 
with it any lingering hopes the weak minded may have expected 
from Northern patriotism, or christian forbearance. The Army is 
strong in its indifference to Northern aid. Our Armies are still en- 
tact, still willing to fight to the bitter end—death has no appauling 
effect on the gallant spirits in Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
ouri and our other Armies. They enrolled themselves to achieve a 
distinct nationality, to secure a permanent separation from the 
North, or fill honored graves and one or the other they will have. 
The negroe will never be our equals while they live—when dead 
the poore deluded race may commingle their blood with an infer- 
ior race—the Yankees,—but never, forbid it God, with Southern, 





Miss Hattie Babin of Baton Rouge, his sweetheart. Note that he signs this letter “Your 
Afft. Uncle.” 
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whites. The[y] can never be our equals, though they may attain a 
superiority over the Yankees. 

I occasionally meet some of your Baton Rouge acquaintances 
and friends. Alex and Joe Hunstock’* wish to be remembered. 

I received a letter last week from one of my friends in Va, and 
no mention was made of Sam Faulkners™” death. I think you 
[were] wrongly informed, or it would have been mentioned, as 
the party I speak of, is our mutual friend. 

I have just concluded the perusal of a long letter from dear 
Fanny—all send their love to home folks. Mattie and Emma™® 
are unwell—the other children in fine health. Fanny attributes 
their sickness to rapid growth. Why don’t you write to her, she 
asks? 

My love to dear Caddy and Miss Nine and compliments to all 
my friends. 

Your Afft Uncle 
Billie. 
P. S. I forgot to mention that I was lately elected Lieutenant in 
the company. Address your letters to Clinton La, in the care of 
Col Ogden, I mean “Lt. Col. Fred W. Ogden.” 





**Brothers, both of the First Louisiana Cavalry. Miss Leocadie H. Amiss of Baton Rouge 
has in her possession numerous War letters written by the two brothers to “homefolks.” 

“Captain Samuel H. Faulkner, Co. E, Tenth Louisiana Infantry. See L. C. S., Vol. II, 
p. 820. 

*Mattie and Emma Townsend, of Granada, Mississippi, daughters of Miriam Walter 
Townsend. 








The County in the United States 


By Joun W. Manninc 


N TIMES of economic stress, the public mind becomes more 
fully aware of excessive governmental costs and inefficiency 
than at any other period. During the past few years the 

searchlight of public inquiry has been thrown upon almost every 
unit of government. Possibly the county has received as much 
attention as has any other, but the average citizen still finds it 
almost impossible to determine just what his county is costing 
him, and just how efficiently the county governmental machine is 
administered. 

In some quarters, grave doubt has been expressed concerning 
the reason for existence of many of the counties; some students 
of local government are even inclined to believe the county has 
sunk to such comparative insignificance that it should be abolished 
and its functions turned over to the state. But even though many 
are inclined toward this comprehensive solution of the problem, 
the more practical-minded recognize that the county as a unit of 
government is not likely to be abolished within the near future. 
Thus it might be well to seek readjustments in county forms and 
areas in order to effect economies in the cost of the county and to 
increase the efficiency of its administration. 

Frequently, discussions of the county develop more heat than 
light. Even students of the subject are sometimes compelled to 
employ generalities rather than actualities in dealing with the 
county situation in the United States. This study will endeavor 
to consider the county situation in the several states on the basis 
of information concerning the 3070 counties in the forty-eight 
states which is contained in the bulletins on population and finan- 
cial statistics issued by the Bureau of the Census. 

Any evaluation of the county must consider such facts as aver- 
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age population, receipts, costs, debts, tax levies, and valuations. 
These topics will be discussed in the order mentioned. ° 

Table I is designed to show briefly and in readily intelligible 
form the average and median county areas in the several states, 
together with the number and percentage of counties in each state 
below the average state county area, the average national county 
area, and the national median county area. The average county 
area in the United States is 985.6 square miles, while the median 
county area is 600 square miles. It will be observed that the 
largest average county area is found in Arizona, where the figure 
is 8,129.2 square miles. On the other hand, the smallest average 
county area is found in Rhode Island—213.4 square miles. The 
highest and the lowest average median areas are found in these 
states respectively. It is apparent that large average county areas 
are found in most of the far Western states, while many of the 
Southern states have counties averaging less than 600 square miles 
in area. Also, it is interesting to note the percentage of the total 
number of counties in the several states falling below the state 
and national county area. 

A close examination of Table I will show that there are thirty- 
three states in which the average county area is below the national 
average county area of 985.6 square miles. Then, too, there are 
eighteen states in which the state median county area is below the 
national county median area of 600 square miles. Again, it will 
be observed that there are twenty-one states in which more than 
ninety per cent of the counties fall below the national average 
county area; and there are twelve states in which more than 
seventy-five per cent of the counties have less than the national 
median county area. 

On the basis of the facts disclosed in Table I, three conclusions 
may be formulated. First, as measured by either the national 
average or the national median county area, there are from twelve 
to thirty states in urgent need of having the county areas re- 
adjusted. Second, there appears to be no good reason why local 
government should not function better, and probably at a lower 
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cost, in counties larger than either the national average or the 
national median: in many cases the county governmental machine 
is now functioning quite satisfactorily in much larger areas. Third, 





TABLE | 
County AREAS 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Av. County Med. County of Counties of Counties of Counties 
State Area Area Below State Below Nat’l. Below Nat’l. 
(Sq. Mi.) (Sq. Mi.) Av. Area Av. Area Med. Area 
Alabama ......... 765.3 694 65.6 98.5 16.4 
renee . 8,129.2 8,150 42.8 0 0 
DID sicnieenacans 700.3 654 58.6 96 20.0 
Celiferaia 1,994.0 1,463 56.8 27.5 6.8 
Colorado _. 1,645.4 1,524 50.7 31.7 12.6 
Connecticut —--._.. 602.5 603 37.5 100.00 37.5 
Deleware os 655 617 66.6 100.00 kt Be 
I scaiticncassicnaibead — $18.8 715 67.1 73.1 34,5 
IND tice _ 369.9 342 59.1 100.0 91.9 
ee 1,188 68.1 29.5 9.0 
re 549.4 515 58.8 95.0 64.7 
SS ee a 399 39.1 100.0 98.9 
| 564 40.4 100.0 78.7 
ne 778.6 724 53.3 84.7 18.0 
ne 334.8 322 55.0 100.0 95.8 
BD: acccicrniatinns 709.5 665 59.3 84.3 37.5 
ee _ 1,868.4 989 62.5 43.7 25.0 
Maryland —.___. 414.2 426 47.8 100.0 $6.9 
Massachusetts —._- —» See 567 50.0 92.8 57.1 
Michigan -—__. —— 577 62.6 87.9 57.8 
Minnesota ...... 929.4 553 72.4 75.8 41.3 
Mississippi ~~... 565.3 529 50.0 100.0 62.1 
a _ 602.3 562 52.6 98.2 52.6 
Montana _._._...... 2,609.4 2,391 58.9 78 0.0 
Nebraska ............. 825.8 579 72.0 83.8 53.7 
TOI: aectsicasticestiinscitins 6,527.8 5,721 64.7 17.6 11.7 
New Hampshire _... 903.1 728 60.0 80.0 30.0 
New Jersey —~. = Sore 332 57.1 100.0 90.4 
New Mexico — 3,951.7 4,245 58.0 0.0 0.0 
New Yt MES 650 56.4 70.9 38.7 
North Carolina _... 487.4 465 52.0 99.0 78.0 
North Dakota —... 1,324.2 1,168 60.3 20.7 0.0 
GE. enincunes _. 462.9 28 60.2 100.0 90.9 
Oklahoma —.._...__ 901.4 793 61.0 70.1 18.1 
IIE | cnet 2,655.7 1,779 63.8 25.0 5.5 
Pennsylvania —.. 669.1 661 52.2 83.5 43.2 
Rhode Island —.— » nae 174 60.0 100.0 100.0 
South Carolina —_.. 662.9 623 58.6 89.1 43.4 
South Dakota __._.. 1,114.0 889 63.7 68.1 24.6 
Tennessee _....._-_... 438.8 427 44.2 100.0 $5.2 
a 901 70.8 69.6 9.4 
eee 2,465 58.6 20.6 3.4 
ee — i 661 35.7 100.0 21.4 
Virginia ——-—_.__ 401.2 373 50.0 98.0 88.0 
Washington —— 1,713.7 1,756 46.1 28.2 10.2 
West Virginia _... 436.7 419 56.3 96.3 83.6 
Wisconsin 1 778.2 778 47.8 76.0 32.3 


Wyoming ~~ 4,241.2 2,980 65.2 0.0 0.0 
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there is wide variation in county areas over the United States, and 
even within the states. If the county government functions prop- 
erly in a large area, it would seem the height of folly to confine 
it to narrow limits. In eight states (Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Tennessee), large 
counties are serving larger populations than are served in small 
counties, and doing it satisfactorily. 

In appraising the present county units in the several states, 
consideration of the size of the population inhabiting the areas is 
of equal importance with, if not of greater importance than con- 
sideration of the areas themselves. No doubt it is difficult to say 
just when a county area is too small or too large for effective 
government; but concerning the more important question of what 
the population of a going county unit should be, it is possible to 
gather a good deal of pertinent information. 

Table II shows the average and the median county populations 
in the several states, as well as the percentage of counties in each 
state falling below the national and state average county popula- 
tions, and the national median county population. The largest 
average county population is found in Connecticut—400,862.8— 
and the smallest in Nevada—5,356.3. The national median coun- 
ty population, however, appears to represent the population of a 
typical rural community—about 17,000. 

An examination of Table II will show that there are twenty 
states with median county populations below 17,000, and thirty- 
three states with average county populations below the national 
average—39,991.5. It is interesting to note that twenty-one of 
these states were found also to have average county areas below 
the national county area, as shown by Table I. A further examin- 
ation of Table II will disclose the fact that in fifteen states more 
than ninety per cent of the counties have populations less than the 
national average county population. 

An examination of the population statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census shows that some of the counties in several states are 
inhabited by unusually small populations. The lowest figure for 
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the entire United States is that of Armstrong County, South 
Dakota, with a population below 100, and there are ten counties 





TABLE II 
County PopuLaTion 








Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Average Median of Counties of Counties of Counties 

State County County Below State Below Nat’l. Below Nat’l. 

Population Population Av. Pop. Av. Pop. Med. Pop. 
Alabama —........ 39,496.2 27,963 74.6 62.6 5.9 
OS 31,112.3 14,816 78.5 78.5 35.7 
eee _ 24,726.4 21,313 61.3 85.3 41.3 
California _..._.. 97,883.6 25,345 82.7 55.1 41.3 
Colorado WW... 16,441.1 7,850 66.6 92.0 76.1 
Connecticut — 400,862.8 82,536 75.0 12.5 0.0 
Delaware ———— . 79,460 45,507 66.6 33.3 0.0 
PRONE cities Bee 9,405 77.6 $3.5 70.1 
Georgia .— ....... 18,229.5 12,616 69.8 94.9 68.5 
I chsiniticeacteasiins _ 10,114.3 7,580 72.7 97.7 45.4 
eee — 74,810.3 22,542 86.2 68.6 33.3 
aa 19,846 80.4 82.6 35.8 
ae _ 24,958.8 18,213 73.7 86.8 47.4 
a ae . 17,914.2 12,823 66.6 92.3 66.6 
Kentucky —..... 21,788.2 15,230 75.8 87.5 68.3 
BOUOR cccee 32,837.3 21,007 79.6 $1.2 37.5 
OO — ee 49,838.9 37,826 62.5 43.7 12.5 
Maryland 35, 941.3 25,827 65.2 65.2 30.4 
Massachusetts —__.303,543.8 120,700 57.1 21.4 14.2 
Michigan —..._.. 58,341.2 20,928 $3.1 73.4 40.9 
Minnesota . —. 29,470.7 16,550 86.2 93.1 51.7 
Mississippi —... 24,510 20,353 64.6 86.5 29.2 
a . 24,626.3 14,450 78.0 92.9 57.0 
Montana ~~. . 9,600.1 6,714 60.0 98.2 89.2 
Nebraska -—_...... _ 14,816.8 10,792 73.1 97.8 82.7 
Nevada ae: Sees 2,221 76.4 100.0 94.1 
New Hampshire —. 46,529.3 38,580 70.0 40.0 10.0 
New Jersey —.... 192,444.9 110,445 66.6 19.0 0.0 
New Mexico 13,655.3 11,109 54.8 96.7 64.5 
New York —.._._186,904.2 60,076 82.2 25.8 64.5 
North Carolina ~ 31,702.7 23,404 63.0 68.0 34.0 
North Dakota —.. 12,846.1 10,203 60.3 98.1 84.9 
GN, cat aacaccaanmacens 75,536.1 29,677 $1.8 55.6 10.2 
Oklahoma .—..... 31,117.4 22,428 68.8 77.9 38.9 
a .. 26,494 16,555 77.7 88.8 58.3 
Pennsylvania — 143,751.4 61,103 71.6 28.3 11.9 
Rhode Island —__137,499.4 41,688 80.0 40.0 0.0 
South Carolina —. 37,799.2 39,376 aur 67.3 8.6 
South Dakota _.... 10,041.2 8,732 60.8 98.5 94.2 
Tennessee —._...... 27,542.6 17,914 76.8 91.5 45.2 
, nomen 13,128 72.0 85.8 62.2 
MID sediidicisetinciienlinsia 17,511.9 8,263 79.3 89.6 79.3 
Vermont _—.____. 25,686.5 23,036 50.0 71.4 28.0 
Virginia —._____. 17, 188.9 14,058 59.0 95.0 59.0 
Washington _ 40,087.07 18,154 79.4 76.9 48.7 
West Virginia _.. 31,440 20,686 72.7 72.7 36.3 
Wisconsin _. 41,549.3 26,386 77.4 70.4 33.8 
Wyoming —-....._ 9,807.1 7,145 56.5 100.0 69.5 

National average county population 39,991.5 





National median county population 17,765 
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with populations below 1,000—one in California, three in Colo- 
rado, one in Nevada, one in South Dakota, three in Texas, and 
one in Utah. 

Probably the density of the county’s population should be one 
of the factors determining area. Of course, it is conceded that in 
many cases a comparatively sparse population demands a greater 
and more expensive per capita county government organization 
than does a more thickly populated area. But on the other hand a 
thinly populated section should not require the establishment and 
operation of the social services demanded by the denser areas. 

An examination of county densities in the several states will 
reveal the fact that there are forty-six counties in the states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming, 
with densities less than one person per square mile. This, of 
course, is to be expected in these Western states. Yet of 519 


counties in all the states having densities ranging from one to ten 
persons per square mile, many are in states outside the mountain- 
ous regions. Concerning population density, the following ob- 
servation may be made: 


31.6% of total number of counties have a density less than 20 
47.6% of total number of counties have a density less than 30 
62.3% of total number of counties have a density less than 40 
Only 9.7% of total number of counties have a density over 100 


It is impossibe, of course, to state just what the minimum den- 
sity should be: no criteria for deciding this question have yet been 
devised; but it is reasonably safe to assert that in no case is there 
justification for a county’s existing with a density less than that 
of the state in which it is located, except possibly in mountainous 
regions; and even then some doubt may exist concerning the 
utility of the county. 





TABLE III 


County Costs, 1932 
Total county cost $1,411,826,000.00 
Average per county cost 459,878.00 
Per capita county cost. 11.33 
Cost in highest state (New Jersey) 3,402,000.00 
Cost in middle state (Oklahoma) 304,000.00 
Cost in lowest state (Vermont) 8,000.00 
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Concerning the whole matter of county populations, it may be 
concluded that many of the counties are serving entirely too few 
people. The mass of data on this subject shows that there is too 
much overhead in county government for the typical county 





TABLE IV 
CoMPARISON OF STATE AND County Costs 


Cost of State Cost of County Per Capita Per Capita Ratio of 
Government Government State County County to 
State (in thousands) (in thousands) Cost Cost State Cost 


Alabama —...$ 36,520 $ 32,944 $13.70 $12.31 90.2 
Arizona _......_ 14,442 12,155 32.75 27.25 84.1 
Arkansas . 39,073 11,751 20.95 6.30 30.0 
California .. 134,272 159,837 22.73 30.45 119.0 
Colorado _.._ 21,446 15,151 20.50 20.13 70.6 
Connecticut —. 41,401 1,728 25.40 1.06 41.7 
Delaware 13,914 3,132 57.98 13.05 22.5 
Florida ——.— + 25,725 27,848 16.94 18.33 108.2 
Georgia __._.. 40,952 16,829 14.08 5.78 41.09 
pS 7,756 27.20 17.39 63.9 
Illinois —_ _. 107,805 54,198 13.91 6.99 50.2 
Indiana 50,155 30,771 15.39 9.41 61.3 
BA acieciosiace —_.. 49,466 75,369 19.96 30.42 152.3 
Kansas ....... 33,655 25,026 17.78 13.22 74.3 
Kentucky —.... 38,087 11,688 14.45 Add 30.6 
Louisiana _.__ 83,687 6,384 39.38 3.84 76.2 
Maine ___._ 26,785 2,066 33.48 2.58 77.1 
Maryland 33,684 19,961 20.50 23.96 59.2 
Massachusetts — 74,058 11,655 17.31 3.43 15.7 
Michigan _.___. 102,188 68,393 20.59 13.78 66.9 
Minnesota _..._ 74,993 34,847 29.04 13.50 46.4 
Mississippi _... 22,680 24,121 11.21 11.87 106.3 
Missouri —.... 64,610 24,674 17.69 6.75 38.1 
Montana —.__ 14,516 10,904 27.00 20.28 75.1 
Nebraska _._..._ 25,443 17,695 18.36 12.77 69.5 
Nevada —— 4,588 3,891 49.87 42.29 84.8 
New Hampshire 13,054 2,265 28.01 4.84 17.3 
New Jersey — 119,556 71,451 28.93 17.29 59.7 
New Mexico — 11,704 2,364 27.22 5.50 20.19 
New York -.. 362,210 119,906 28.27 20.96 33.1 
North Carolina. 47,008 46,439 14.54 14.37 98.7 
North Dakota. 16,302 8,741 23.83 12.78 53.6 
76,977 87.683 11.47 13.02 113.9 
Oklahoma —.. 43,261 23,432 17.92 9.63 54.1 
Oregon -—..... 29,580 16,852 30.65 17.36 56.9 
Pennsylvania — 165,691 80,418 17.05 10.37 48.5 
Rhode Island _. 13,189 18.95 
South Carolina. 38,297 9,561 21.95 5.48 24.9 
South Dakota... 17,330 10,435 24.74 14.76 60.2 
Tennessee 36,795 33,643 13.91 12.71 91.4 
106,623 51,391 17.94 8.64 48.1 
=e — 13,800 4,569 26.85 8.89 33.1 
Vermont _._.._ 10,260 112 28.50 a 10.9 
Virginia 42,493 25,518 17.47 10.49 60.0 
Washington __._ 38,975 21,917 24.65 13.84 56.2 
West Virginia. 31,623 17,432 18.01 9.93 55.1 
Wisconsin —.. 72,870 62,433 24.54 21.02 85.6 
Wyoming —__.__ 10,878 4,486 47.71 19.59 41.2 
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group. As measured by either the national average county popu- 
lation or the national median county population, there are cer- 
tainly from nineteen to twenty-nine states in urgent need of 
readjustment. 

According to the statistics presented in Table III, the average 
per capita county cost for all states of the Union in $11.33. Those 
persons who make the claim that the counties as organized at pres- 
ent are not extravagantly expensive find some comfort in the fact 
that in the following twenty states the average per capita cost of 
county government is below the national per capita for counties: 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 


But this, of course, does not present a true picture of the situation, 
for in many of these states numerous county functions are sup- 


ported by fees which do not show in this cost figure, although they 
are clearly a part of the cost of county government. 

In considering costs, the question may be raised, Do states with 
small counties have high county costs? If by the phrase ‘small 
counties’ is meant counties with small areas, it may be seen by 
Table IV that no definite answer can be given to the question, for 
the evidence is divided. On the other hand, 3f the phrase ‘small 
counties’ means counties with small populations, there appears to 
be but one answer. If one will go behind the average per capita 
cost for the several states, and group counties according to popu- 
lation, it can be conclusively shown that, in general, counties with 
small populations are more costly than counties with relatively 
large populations. The following county groupings in several 
states, with the per capita costs of county government, demon- 
strate this truth clearly: 


ALABAMA: 
Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 
Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 
Counties from 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
ARIZONA: 
Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 
Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 
Counties from 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
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ARKANSAS: 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
CaLiFoRNIA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
Cotorapo: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
ConNECTICUT: 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
DELAWARE: 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 
Fioripa: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
Georaia: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
IpaHo: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 
ILurno!s: 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
INDIANA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
Towa: 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
Kentucky: 

Counties under 5,000 population, 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, 
LovIsIANA: 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,060 to 100,000 population, 
MAINE: 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 

Counties from 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
MarYLAND: 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 
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Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
MICHIGAN: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
MINNESOTA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
MississiPPi: 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
MonTANA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
NEBRASKA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 
NEVADA: 

Counties under 5,000 population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 
New Hampsuire: 

Counties from 5,000 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
New Jersey: 

Counties from 25,000 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 100,000 population, cost 
New Mexico: 

Counties under population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 population, cost 
New Yorx: 

Counties under population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 100,000 population, cost 
Nortu CarRoLina: 

Counties from 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 50,000 population, cost 

Counties from 100,000 population, cost 
Nortn Dakota: 

Counties under population, cost 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, cost 
Onto: 

Counties from 5,000 to 25,000 population, cost 

Counties from 25,000 to 50,000 population, cost 
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It will be observed that the higher county costs are found in 
the smaller counties in thirty-three states, while in eleven states 
the smaller counties have relatively low costs. In some states, 
such as Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Tennessee, it will be noted that county costs increase for coun- 
ties over 100,000 in population, even though the scale of costs 
tends to drop for brackets up to the 100,000 mark. This, of 
course, is to be expected because of the fact that the counties over 
100,000 in population, in most of the above-mentioned states, 
may be classed as metropolitan, as contrasted with counties in the 
other brackets, especially those occupying the middle ground, 
which are still largely rural. 

Table V, taken almost bodily from the reports of the Bureau 
of the Census, indicates the relative positions of the national gov- 
ernment, the state government, and the county in regard to the 
amount of public debts allocated to each unit. It will be observed 
that the total amounts of county debt, as well as the per capita 
county debts, are somewhat Jower than the totals for the states. 
The per capita figure for the county is obtained by subtracting the 
population of the twenty-four independent cities of Virginia and 
the population of Baltimore City and St. Louis City from the 
total for the United States. It is observed that the per capita 
county debt, even though it is smaller than the figure for the 
state, has not grown at so rapid a rate since 1912 as has the state 
debt. This, of course, is to be expected in view of the assumption 





TABLE V 
Torat Pusuic Dests, 1912-1932 
(Totals in Thousands) 
GROSS DEBT LESS SINKING FUND 


Division of Total, Total, Total, Per Capita Debt: 
Government 1932 1922 1912 1932 1922 1912 
Total $36,822,064 $30,845,626 $ 4,850,460 295.73 238.70 49.97 
Federal Government 19,225,532 22,155,886 1,028,564 154.41 203.78 10.59 
CRE 935,544 345,942 19.17 8.64 3.57 
ID aisiintsctescene . 2,283,862 1,272,790 371,528 20.85 13.18 4.33 
Cities, Towns, 

Villages, Boroughs 8,839,249 4,679,604 2,868,329 109.06 71.27 54.50 
(Other units not computed.) 
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by the state of certain county functions. In some counties the 
amount of debt has reached an alarming stage. 
Table VI is designed to show the county debt situation in each 





TABLE VI 
County Dest anp Vatuation, 1932 


Total County Per Capita Total County County Debts Per 

State Debts County Debts Valuation $1,000 Valuation 
Alabama $ 45,730 $ 17.08 $ 1,210,876 $ 37.76 
Arizona 16,636 37.30 674,729 24.65 
Arkansas 5,829 3.13 554,835 10.50 
California 45,084 7.63 7,951,085 

Colorado 3,190 4.24 1,447,717 

Connecticut 2,938 1.80 3,151,284 

Delaware 9,635 40.15 292,169 

Florida . 93,971 61.88 520,454 

Georgia 34,670 11.91 1,267,790 

Idaho 8,890 19.93 428,018 

Illinois 75,717 9.77 7,268,880 

Indiana 42,140 12.89 5,073,241 

Iowa 121,762 49.14 1,463,741 

Kansas 28,730 15.18 3,666,276 

Kentucky 33,202 12.60 3,059,586 

Louisiana 11,121 6.70 1,666,140 

Maine 2713 3.39 756,860 

Maryland 39,886 47.88 2,761,586 

Massachuestts 2... . 9,774 2.87 7,442,795 

Michigan 76,918 15.50 8,262,954 

Minnesota 67,926 26.31 2,307,881 

Mississippi 73,148 36.00 792,655 

Missouri 37,279 10.27 4,788,879 

Montana 15,113 28.11 410,635 

Nebraska 6,486 4.68 2,675,864 

Nevada 1,827 19.85 206,991 

New Hampshire —...._..__.__ 1,648 3.52 623,382 

New Jersey 171,128 41.42 6,524,647 

9.22 331,801 

New York 228,511 39.94 29,559,936 

North Carolina —........ 158,859 49.15 808,432 
ee 5.52 $80,432 

Ohio 146,038 21.68 13,452,947 

Oklahoma 43,570 17.91 1,753,601 

Oregon 26,059 26.84 1,092,771 

Pennsylvania 185,013 19.03 12,762,317 

Rhode Island 1,447,034 
a 31,242 17.91 407,909 

South Dakota 6,263 8.96 1,508,676 

Tennessee 104,322 39.44 1,663,892 

Texas 197,873 33.97 4,241,682 

Utah 4,117 8.01 618,405 

Vermont 140 39 387,874 

Virginia 30,297 12.45 1,003,267 

Washington 21,009 13.26 1,250,040 
eee eee ~ 34,245 19.50 1,877,968 

Wisconsin 80,857 27.22 4,724,035 

Wyoming 1,566 6.84 418,660 
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state. It will be seen that in the following sixteen states the per 
capita county debts are above the national average of $20.85: 


Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tenn- 
essee, Texas, Wisconsin. 

The highest per capita county debt is found in North Carolina, 
where the figure is $49.15, while Iowa has a total per capita debt 
for its counties of $49.14. As would be expected, the lowest per 
capita county debts are found in the New England states; Ver- 
mont is in the lowest place, with a debt of only thirty-nine cents 
per capita. Outside of New England, Arkansas appears to have 
the lowest per capita county debt—$3.13. 

In addition to the per capita county debts, it is significant to 
observe the county debts per $1000 of assessed valuation. In this 
regard the highest figure is found in North Carolina—$196.50— 
the same state with the highest per capita county debt. Florida, 
ranking second in county debts per $1000 of valuation, presents 
a total figure of $180.59. New England again shows the lowest 
debts, and Vermont is at the bottom again with a debt of thirty- 
six cents per $1000 valuation. Outside of New England, the most 
favorable situation occurs in the Rocky Mountain area, with Colo- 
rado’s debt of $2.20. It is difficult to say just what should be a 
reasonable figure for county debts per $1000 of valuation, but if 
an arbitrary figure of $10.00 is selected, it will be observed that 
there are twenty-eight states in which county debts in excess of 
this figure per $1000 valuation are found. 

In any event, there are many counties in the several states 
which are facing a condition comparable to bankruptcy, so that 
unless the state governments become exceedingly generous and 
assume these debts, local pride will be compelled to bow to abso- 
lute necessity and allow the redrawing of county boundary lines. 
Apparently, many small counties, such as some found in North 
Carolina and Florida as well as in other states, are treading on 
dangerous ground when they attempt to support too extensive a 
program, involving the assumption of a huge debt. As was stated 
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above, it is impossible to say what should be the limit of county 
debts, but whatever this limit may be, it is probable that many 
counties have exceeded it. 


Along with costs, valuation is the best test of a county’s ability 
to support a going governmental organization. Table VI, in addi- 
tion to giving the average county debts in the several states, pre- 
sents information concerning county valuations in the forty-eight 
states. It will be noted that the highest average county valuation 
is found in Massachusetts—$531,628,000—and the lowest in 
Texas—$1,670,000. An examination of assessed valuations in 
the counties of 46 states (Missouri and Texas being omitted, be- 
cause of lack of data), will show that there are 


22 counties with valuations less than 1 million dollars, 
57 counties with valuations from 1to 2 millions, 

146 counties with valuations from 2to 3 millions, 

120 counties with valuations from 3to 4 millions, 

288 counties with valuations from 4to 6 millions, 

200 counties with valuations from 6to 8 millions, 

219 counties with valuations from 8 to 10 millions, 

628 counties with valuations from 10 to 20 millions, and 

1,025 counties with valuations over 20 millions. 


The question may be raised, What is the minimum valuation 
for a county which can provide adequate support for a going gov- 
ernmental organization? This is indeed a difficult question to 
answer, but it may be concluded that, along with costs, valuation, 
the twin of cost, should be a vital factor in determining the pres- 
ervation or abolition of a county. An extremely low valuation 
either means a pauper county or an unreasonably high tax rate. 
If we assume a reasonable tax rate, the county valuations, as 
shown in the above Tables, are in many cases entirely too low to 
justify the support of a county governmental organization. Dr. 
H. L. Lutz, in his survey of the counties of Georgia in 1930, 
stated that no county has a right to exist unless it has a minimum 
taxable valuation of $4,000,000. According to this figure, there 
are 344 counties in the forty-six states, as indicated in Table VI, 
which have no excuse for existing. 


An analysis of all the preceding data yields several general 
conclusions concerning the counties of the United States. It is 
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plain that area is not a determining factor so far as cost is con- 
cerned. Also, so far as population is concerned, it can be shown 
that costs are generally higher in the smaller counties. The ob- 
vious remedy, then, is either consolidation or a complete recasting 
of the entire county map of many states. Further evidence shows 
conclusively that many county taxable valuations, if we assume 
a reasonable tax rate, are entirely too low to guarantee the support 
of a going county organization. The obvious way out of the di- 
lemma is to increase the valuation, and possibly the least difficult 
method of accomplishing this is to increase the size of the unit, 
both in area and in population. Finally, present boundaries place 
too narrow limits on the ability of many counties to support a 
satisfactory governmental organization; and as a result, counties 
have grown in debt, until many of them are facing bankruptcy or 
defalcation. 





Dallas Allied Arts Show 


By Jerry BywatTers 


ANKED by transient commentators as one of the best 
R community shows in the South this season, the Seventh 
Annual Dallas Allied Arts Exhibition was held from 
March 24 through April 21 at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
By segregating the crafts division of this exhibition for showing 
in the autumn and by retaining only 158 of the 383 submitted 
paintings, drawings, and sculptured objects, this Allied achieved 
an importance much greater than that of former exhibitions. 

The awarding of the Kiest Memorial Fund Prize for the best 
work exhibited, regardless of medium, to “Negro,” a head by 
Allie V. Tennant (see the frontispiece of this issue), represents 
the first time that either sculpture or a work by a woman artist 
has received the principal award at this show. Slightly greater 
than life-size and cut directly in black Belgian marble, “Negro” 
is a powerful realization in a difficult medium. 

Other major purchase prizes were awarded to “Still Life” by 
Otis Dozier, “West Texas Landscape” by Harry Carnahan, and 
“Swollen Stream” by Everett Spruce. Smaller purchase prizes 
for prints, drawings, or water-colors were received by E. G. Eisen- 
lohr, Velma Davis, Rosalie Speed, Alice Kramer, Helen Brooks, 
Maggie Joe Watson, Jerry Bywaters, and Charles W. Bowling. 

This exhibition, although localized, witnesses the return of na- 
tive artists to their own backgrounds, as if in partial proof of the 
dominance of a recent movement which has become a national 
phenomenon under the leadership of the Mid-Western artists 
Thomas Benton and Grant Wood. While a majority of the Dal- 
las artists included in this Allied Arts exhibition have been trained 
in New York and Parisian environments under the spell of 
French modernism, they have lately gravitated to their homes, 
influenced not so much by the devaluation of the dollar as by a 
desire to use their technical training in dealing with material more 
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congenial to their natures than are abstractions and improvisations. 

Without exception the prize-winning artists in this exhibition 
have treated material close at hand, and the same is true of most 
of the artists in the show. Where these artists, when they were 
fresh from their traveling student days, were showing Pont 
Neufs and Brooklyn Bridges, they now reveal their personal and 
technical maturity under such titles as “Tenant Farmer,” “Old 
Mexican Woman,” “Necktie Party,” “Deserted Barn,” “The 
Storm,” “Baptist Classic,” “Game Cock,” “Cotton Country,” 
“Jig Dancer,” “Bank Holiday,” “Texas Venus,” “Mayor of 
Hoover City,” “Hay,” and “Wind and Sand.” 

The paintings with these titles are by no means merely resusci- 
tated American genre paintings, but are interpretations of familiar 
and factual things through painting adequately handled as a 
creative medium. The work of the prize-winning artists in par- 
ticular illustrates the claim of this show to more than average 
accomplishment. Trained as an academic sculptor in the Art Stu- 
dents League, New York, Allie Tennant has grown from an effi- 
cient workman into a creative personality, using sculpture in its 
intended form, cutting directly rather than modeling, and select- 
ing the Negro rather than a faun as a subject. Harry Carnahan 
studied five years in Europe on a scholarship from the Chicago 
Art Institute. His return after these years as a French modernist 
found Carnahan baffled, but the gradual adjustment of his train- 
ing to his background has produced a painter of importance. 

Although Otis Dozier and Everett Spruce may be said to have 
journeyed no farther for their training than their own back lots, 
they have passed through a development similar to that of Ten- 
nant and Carnahan. Both painters have been relentless in their 
study of material before them, but in concentrating on the local 
scene they have employed standards of critical evaluation ac- 
quired through reading and through the study of reproductions. 

The development of most of the contributors to the exhibition 
suggests that the Dallas Allied Arts has an increasing importance 
among sectional movements toward a logical American art. 





Books 


Edited by Ropert PENN WarrEN and CLEANTH Brooks, Jr. 
IS THERE AN AMERICAN REVOLUTION? 


By Epcar A. SCHULER 


REFLECTIONS ON THE Enp oF AN Era, dy Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Tue Naturat Laws or Sociat Convutsion, dy Sidney A. 
Reeve. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


Property oR Peace, by Henry Noel Brailsford. Victor Gol- 
lancz, Ltd., London. 


Tue Comino American Revo.tution, dy George Soule. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Wortp REVOLUTION AND THE U. S. S. R., dy Michael T. Flor- 
insky. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


In Pract oF Prorir: Social Incentives in the Soviet Union, dy 


Harry F. Ward. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in America, dy Louis 
Adamic. The Viking Press, New York. 


Reset America: The Story of Social Revolt in the United States, 
by Lillian Symes and Travers Clement. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 


Tuis BEWILDERED Wor bp, and its Search for a New Rhythm, dy 
Frazier Hunt. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Hanpsook oF Revotutions, by Roger Shaw. Review of Re- 
views Corporation, New York. 


Must tHE Nation Pian? A Discussion of Government Pro- 
grams, by Benson Young Landis, with a foreword by Charles 
A. Beard. Association Press, New York. 
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REVOLUTION OR Joss: The Odenheimer Plan for Guaranteed 
Employment, dy Thomas Ewing Dabney. The Dial Press, 
Inc., New York. 


Our Unrinisep RevotuTion, Jy Charles Elton Blanchard. 
Medical Success Press, Youngstown, Ohio. 


SURVEY of the status of contemporary American so- 

ciety is confusing to the observer for a number of rea- 

sons. The acceleration of social change has become 
dizzying. Information on certain conditions is overwhelming, 
while on others it is totally lacking. Most of the information 
available, before it can be used, must be discounted for wilful or 
unconscious bias. If occasional facts can be established beyond 
question, their significance is not on that account unmistakable. 
Finally, no national interpretation is of any value unless it is 
compatible with world conditions. In spite of these difficulties, 
the urge to take soundings and to estimate drift continues to as- 
sert itself. What are the indications of movement in the United 
States toward either the Scylla of Communism or the Charybdis 
of Fascism? And would the discovery of a veering in either di- 
rection indicate an impending catastrophic revolution? 

It would be necessary, at the outset, to seek or create an ac- 
ceptable definition of revolution; but the attainment of such a 
formula is no easy task. The term is used by various writers to 
indicate a fundamental and very rapid change in ideas, in economic 
techniques, or in social structures. Revolution is sometimes con- 
ceived to be entirely non-violent in character; at other times a 
resort to physical violence is apparently the essence of the con- 
cept. ‘Revolt’ and ‘rebellion’ may be treated as practically syn- 
onymous with ‘revolution,’ or they may be regarded as funda- 
mentally distinct in type. Under the circumstances, an approach 
to the problem of revolution based upon adherence to any arbi- 
trarily set definition is less desirable than the inclusion of treat- 
ments from diverse points of view. 

But an easy catholicity of treatment on this point by no means 
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affords a basis for answering all the preliminary questions. What 
are the conditions by which genuine revolutions are invariably 
preceded? If a revolution is more than a point in time, what is 
the sequence of phenomena during the revolutionary period? An 
attempt to deal with these points leads inescapably to the basic, 
general problem: the nature of social change. What is the sig- 
nificance, for example, of outstanding individuals in determining 
the course of historical development? To what extent may change 
be influenced by means of propaganda, education, exhortation, 
advertising, and other verbalized or symbolic techniques? Is the 
long road of human development to be regarded as primarily a 
course chosen and followed through intelligent, volitional effort, 
or does it represent the largely inevitable operation of forces much 
deeper, far more powerful, and but slightly, if at all, amenable 
to rational human guidance? Finally, it is impossible to avoid the 
explicit or implicit adoption of a theory of ‘human nature.’ Since 
agreement is lacking with regard to many of these fundamental 
issues, observers may be expected to disagree in their interpre- 
tations of the current scene. 

Thus the ultimate prerequisite to an adequate treatment of our 
problem is evidently a universally acceptable philosophy of his- 
tory, which is admittedly a matter of opinion, and not at all cap- 
able of scientific establishment. Desirable as such a formulation 
might be, it cannot be attempted at the present time. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate the perils involved, without 
such a comprehensive theory, in submitting answers to the ques- 
tions which are here to be considered: namely, Are the changes 
now taking place in the United States of such a nature as to justify 
the designation ‘revolution’? If not, what is the probability that 
revolutionary changes will take place in the more or less immedi- 
ate future? 


Among these writers, Niebuhr, Reeve, Brailsford and Soule 
are similar in several respects. Each makes a serious interpretation 
of history on which is based an evaluation of the present and 
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from which emerges a prediction of the future. Each admits 
revolutionary change is taking place, or is soon to appear, in the 
United States, or in Western capitalistic societies generally. Each 
grants the possibility of hopefulness if certain admonitions are 
heeded, but predicts eventual gloom and disaster if events are 
left entirely to their own shaping. There are considerable varia- 
tions within the group, however, both in the resulting degrees of 
optimism and pessimism, and in the selection of factors regarded 
as predominant in shaping the future. 

Possibly the most challenging of the group is Niebuhr’s Re- 
flections on the End of an Era, The work cannot be placed in any 
of the convenient socio-economic pigeonholes which ordinarily 
serve to identify a writer’s position. In subtlety of analysis and 
in depth of insight it is reminiscent of Harold Laski’s excellent 
Democracy in Crisis, but it raises questions of a more profound 
order. In harmony with the spirit of the time, Niebuhr is not too 
confident about the adequacy of human reason as an influence on 
behavior. Neither Fascism, which simply guarantees “that the 
end of capitalism will be bloody rather than peaceful,” nor the 
Marxian-Lenist program, which raises to the religious or abso- 
lute plane certain values which are really only relative, can satisfy 
Niebuhr in his search for a satisfactory way out of the present 
crisis. Apparently he envisages the eventual triumph of a com- 
prehensive collectivism, but he deludes himself with no ultimate 
sugar-water Utopia as the reward for a conquest of Fascist in- 
fluences. His compact and meaty style well repays the attention 
it requires: it is markedly provocative, representing as it does the 
product of broad reading and mature reflections. 

Far more pretentious in claims and objectives than Niebuhr is 
Reeve in his The Natural Laws of Social Convulsion. In this 
work the author attempts to establish for all time the sole true 
science of social phenomena. An analysis of the French Revolu- 
tion serves to illustrate the method, which is presented in a num- 
ber of concepts and “natural laws of social evolution.” In spite 
of its many well-considered criticisms of orthodox social interpre- 
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tations, most notable of which is probably the fallacy of assign- 
ing to “human will and wisdom” too comprehensive a role in 
the determination of history, the book falls far short of its am- 
bitious goal. The rather irritatingly dogmatic tone may deserve 
indulgence because of the writer’s truly worthy objectives, but 
hardly, as he implies, because of eminence attained in the field of 
physical science. 

Much more persuasive is Brailsford’s Socialistic analysis and 
plea, Property or Peace. In the cornerstone of the capitalist struc- 
ture, private ownership of the means of production, Brailsford 
sees the basic cause for human tribulation, national and interna- 
tional. Its evil influence turns democracy into a mockery. It is 
responsible for the paradox of scarcity under technical conditions 
permitting economic goods in abundance. It is to blame for the 
failure of the League of Nations to put an end to anarchy among 
sovereign world states. It creates a constant threat of war to pre- 
serve or extend the privilege it embodies. Only by its elimination, 
constitutionally if possible, but by force if necessary, can a future 
of peace, order, and plenty be assured. Brailsford expresses a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future, for he recognizes that it 
“holds a doubtfully poised choice between Fascism and Social- 
ism.” He is convinced, however, that “Socialism offers in the 
modern world the one sure road of escape from war.” Only 
through the utter elimination of the “system of property” to- 
gether with the organization of a World Federation, in which 
ultimate authority backed by power should reside, can world 
anarchy be abolished. The conditions inherent in the Fascist al- 
ternative lead inevitably to international conflict and disaster. To 
accept the author’s premises is to be carried almost irresistibly to 
his conclusions. For the broad scope of its discussion, for the 
disillusioned but unembittered attitude it reveals, and for the 
integrated comprehension it offers in a world of confusion, this 
work is outstanding. 

Soule’s The Coming American Revolution deals more exclu- 
sively with conditions in the United States than does Brailsford’s 
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work. Beginning with a discussion of the nature of revolution, 
Soule goes on to point out the significant recent “changes under 
the surface” in productive techniques, in economic structures, and 
in the relative strength and importance of social classes. He then 
subjects “the crisis of the thirties” to an acute analysis which leads 
to this conclusion: under the New Deal, in spite of certain steps 
in the direction of social planning, capitalism is more firmly in the 
saddle than ever. Though a revival of business is possible, so 
long as the fundamental sources of maladjustment are not re- 
moved capitalism can bring only more and more disastrous repe- 
titions of economic crisis. Soule anticipates that the next serious 
breakdown of the system is likely to disclose that a shift of power 
from incompetent upper to virile lower classes has taken place. 
This new situation will not be entirely tranquil, for all history 
supports the assertion that violence would follow a change of so 
radical a nature, but it would represent a more harmonious adapta- 
tion to the basic changes in the conditions of existence. 

Next to be considered are two books dealing with Russia: 
Dr. Florinsky’s World Revolution and the U. S. S. R., and 
Ward’s In Place of Profit. The first work is pertinent to the 
present inquiry to the extent that Communist propaganda and 
direct action may be regarded as causative factors of revolution in 
the United States. The author patiently and systematically por- 
trays the gradual change of orthodox Russian attitude toward the 
doctrine of world revolution. It has gradually become necessary 
for the party theorists to abandon the hypothesis of world revolu- 
tion as the only means of safeguarding the Soviet state. Instead, 
Stalin’s doctrine of “socialism in a single country” has come in- 
creasingly into favor. According to this conception, the present 
task is to strengthen the U. S. S. R. as rapidly and comprehen- 
sively as possible. Under present conditions, the longer capital- 
istic armed hostilities can be postponed the safer will become the 
asylum from which world revolution must eventually emanate. 

Although the book by Ward does not pretend to consider 
American conditions, there is an implicit contrast throughout be- 
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tween the new Russian way of life and that found in normal capi- 
talistic societies. As the title of the book indicates, it is an exposi- 
tion of the operation and the effectiveness of motives and types of 
control which function in a society supposedly totally lacking that 
mainspring of rugged individualism, the profit motive. In spite 
of occasional critical passages, the treatment is on the whole very 
sympathetic toward the Soviet point of view. Since this attitude, 
diametrically opposed to the bases of organization and life of our 
society, is apparently widely held throughout the intellectual and 
the upper economic classes in this country, the phenomenon is of 
significance to the student of revolutionary symptoms: it is an 
indication of confusion and conflict, of disintegration within the 
solid ranks of the dominant classes. It is not a cause but rather 
an indication of a condition of precarious social equilibrium. 
Two works dealing entirely with disturbance and discontent in 
the United States are those by Adamic, Dynamite, and by Symes 
and Clement, Rebel America. To the extent that the thought and 
behavior of the laboring classes are significant barometers of the 
social weather, Dynamite represents an interesting and valuable 
contribution toward the understanding of our problem. The work 
has the ring of sincerity and the persuasiveness of a well-docu- 
mented conviction. The writers of Rebel America are probably 
no less sincere, but there is a striking difference of tone from that 
of the preceding study. Adamic is deadly serious about the whole 
matter, whereas in Rebel America one finds an air of lightness and 
sophistication, even of amusement. Adamic sets out to present 
the more violent aspects of class relations in America during the 
past fifty years: the book is excellently titled. Symes and Clement, 
on the other hand, intend to write “an informal history of so- 
cial revolt in Arverica,” taking “social revolt” to mean: “the ac- 
tivities of those groups which have aimed at the complete trans- 
formation—by whatever means—of the whole social order.” 
Furthermore, “they are members of none of the radical factions 
and under no obligation, emotional or otherwise, to make a case 
for any special group.” Their product justifies the authors’ claim, 
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for the book is thoroughly enjoyable, consistently sparkling with 
felicitous expressions, and quite guiltless of deep or serious emo- 
tional involvement. Dynamite, on the other hand, effectively 
testifies to the author’s subjective identification with the group 
whose cause he pleads. The two approaches converge, however, 
in these conclusions: that organized labor in America shows no 
indications of bursting forth at any early date in revolutionary 
exuberance; and that present indications, on the contrary, point 
rather strongly toward a rising tide of reactionary Fascism. 

Finally, several works are to be considered which, despite their 
relevance, fail to add significantly to a solution of the present 
problems. Perhaps the most interesting as well as the most use- 
ful of the group is that by Hunt: This Bewildered World, and 
Its Search for a New Rhythm. In this book, Mr. Hunt, an ob- 
server-journalist, strings his observations on the scarlet thread of 
world unrest, disorder, and chaotic change. From time to time 
there are references to the “new rhythm,” to “Ideas-on-wings,” 
and to “a new religion of Human Rights and the doctrine of the 
Good Neighbor.” But although they may correspond to the 
author’s intention, these vaguely mystical phrases can scarcely 
metamorphose an essentially journalistic and descriptive treat- 
ment into an inspired, semi-prophetic interpretation. He concludes 
that if the present “mood for change” in the United States does 
not result in adequate social planning, “we shall muddle into 
reactions that in some future day might drift into a revolution of 
force and chaos.” 

Roger Shaw’s Handbook of Revolutions contains brief, simple, 
and often lighthearted accounts of what are called “twenty revo- 
lutionary eras of world history.” Benson Landis’s Must the Na- 
tion Plan? is a small handbook designed for discussion groups 
dealing with current governmental activities. Consisting largely 
of quotations representing conflicting interpretations, it should 
adequately serve its purpose. Dabney’s Revolution or Jobs is 
avowedly a journalistic exhortation to consider seriously the 
“Qdenheimer Plan for Guaranteed Employment,” or take the 
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revolutionary consequences. It is more than two years since the 
plan was first made public, but so far neither guaranteed employ- 
ment nor the alternative reign of terror has appeared. Our Un- 
finished Revolution, by Dr. Blanchard, is an earnest but ineffectual 
plea to “pull the god Profit off his throne.” 


What is the essential characteristic of a social revolution? It is 
primarily a shift in power from one socio-economic class of society 
to another. This change need not be abrupt. In fact, it is prob- 
ably brought about by a long series of gradual, developmental 
changes, of technical and theoretical inventions or discoveries. 
There are many symptoms of basic unrest and dissatisfaction such 
as strikes, riots, revolts, labor demonstrations, hunger marches, 
the preaching of radical doctrines and the propagation of social 
panaceas, but these are not in themselves the esential elements of 
revolution. The significance of propaganda is likely to be incon- 
sequential unless the fundamental conditions of life are such as 
to provide a fertile field for the new and revolutionary ideologies. 
If a shift of power may be accepted as the prime requisite in suc- 
cessful revolution, it is practically axiomatic that unless the ruling 
class has been weakened by internal conflict or dissension, by de- 
generacy, or by the acceptance of theories calling for radical 
changes in social organization, the rising class will be unable to 
gain its objective. It also follows that revolution cannot be re- 
garded as the spontaneous reaction from misery of a fearfully op- 
pressed and weakened class; such 2 movement would be more 
likely to terminate as an unsuccessful revolt. 

How is the contemporary American scene to be interpreted 
from the standpoint of revolutionary potentialities, immediate or 
ultimate? Apparently the probability that a powerful proletarian 
movement will soon appear is very slight. Organized labor, which 
in the United States is certainly not to be identified with the prole- 
tariat, lacks the necessary vigorous radical leadership; it is not 
persuaded of the necessity or desirability of exploring the poten- 
tialities of revolution. Finally, the relative size, the potency, and 
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the generally conservative characteristics of the middle classes in 
American society are such as to preclude the possible development 
of a revolutionary situation for some time to come. 

According to the foregoing works, however, the probability of 
eventual revolutionary developments amounts almost to certainty. 
The guesses, and they can be little more, as to the most probable 
length of the intervening span of time range from ten or fifteen 
years to a generation or two. There is considerable agreement 
that the near future is less likely to disclose the development of 
Socialistic or Communistic tendencies than a more or less serious 
swing in the opposite direction. But there is an equal degree of 
agreement that the long-time trend, the almost inevitable ultimate 
tendency, will be toward an increased collectivism—some uniquely 
American form of socialism. 


MORE OF VEBLEN’S ESSAYS 
By H. M. Dovury 


Essays iv Our Cuancinc Orper, dy Thorstein Veblen, edited 
by Leon Ardzrooni. The Viking Press, New York. 


HORSTEIN VEBLEN, possibly the most original 

social thinker America has produced, died in 1929, and 

since that time interest in his work has increased rather 
than diminished. Leon Ardzrooni has performed a distinct serv- 
ice in placing these essays, written over a period of three decades 
or more, between the covers of a book. The present volume, to- 
gether with an earlier collection, The Place of Science in Modern 
Civilization, contains all of the important essays and articles 
written by Veblen. 

The essays here collected are divided into three groups. The 
first consists of essays in economics, the second of miscellaneous 
papers, and the third of essays on the World War and the peace. 

Considered as a whole, these essays afford a striking view of the 
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breadth of Veblen’s learning and of the depth of his insight. They 
offer, moreover, a convenient introduction to his thought. Much 
of The Theory of the Leisure Class, for example, is compressed 
into several of the essays, and elements of The Instinct of Work- 
manship are found in another. The familiar dichotomy between 
the business (or pecuniary) and the technical interests in mod- 
ern economic life is also set forth in an extremely interesting 
essay entitled “Economic Theory in the Calculable Future.” This 
essay, written in 1925, incidentally shows that for even the keen- 
est among us the “calculable future” may sometimes prove ex- 
ceedingly short. 

Veblen supported the War, and his war essays constitute a large 
and interesting portion of the present volume. He was particular- 
ly concerned with the problem of the supply of labor and of labor 
efficiency during the war period. Two reports on the farm labor 
situation prepared by Veblen for the Food Administration are 
here reprinted, together with an essay on menial servants during 
the War. But the most striking essays deal with peace rather than 
war. If Veblen was swept off his feet by enthusiasm for the pro- 
fessed aims of the War, he was quickly brought to earth again by 
the terms of the peace. 

Veblen denounced the Peace Covenant as “‘. . . a political docu- 
ment, an instrument of Realpolitik, created in the image of nine- 
teenth-century imperialism.” Again: “The point is the avoidance 
of war, at all costs; the war arose unavoidably out of the political 
status quo; the Covenant reéstablishes the status quo, with some 
additional political apparatus supplied from the same shop.” The 
reason for this is found in “. . . the increasingly obstructive and 
increasingly irresponsible control of production by the vested in- 
terests of commerce and finance, seeking each their own profit at 
the cost of the underlying population.” Once more: “The con- 
ference has been a conclave made up of spokesmen of commer- 
cialized nationalism, in effect a conclave of the political lieu- 
tenants of the vested interests.” There were, he notes bitterly, 
“. . . no Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies included in this 
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Soviet of the Elder Statesmen . . .” Disillusionment could scarcely 
be more complete. There are several essays on the Russian Revo- 
lution in this volume which show how quickly Veblen grasped the 
essence of that great upheaval. 

These more or less random samples may perhaps indicate the 
scope and nature of Essays in Our Changing Order. Veblen lived 
and wrote during a period when our economic life was swiftly 
and decisively changing from small-scale to large-scale enter- 
prise, when monopoly or semi-monopoly was replacing competi- 
tion in many sectors of economic endeavor, and when, similarly, 
the validity of much of traditional economic theory was being de- 
stroyed. Veblen’s function was critical rather than constructive; 
that is, he was primarily content to attack the assumptions of 
classical and neo-classical economic thought, and to emphasize the 
importance of human institutions and of institutional change. If 
our task is now to elaborate a new economic theory for a new age, 
we may at least thank Veblen for undermining the old foundation 
and pernaps for placing a stone or two on the new. 

The editor of the volume contributes an informative intro- 
duction. 


BALLAD-COLLECTING IN AMERICA 
By Joun Lee Brooks 


AMERICAN BALLaDs AND Fok Sonos, dy John A. Lomax and 
Alan Lomax. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HE recent work of John A. Lomax and his son Alan in 
gathering folk-songs of America represents the happy 
culmination of many years’ effort to perfect their meth- 

od. On permanent records now in the Library of Congress are 
impressions which preserve with remarkable faithfulness the 
actual singing of these songs by folk-singers in their natural set- 
ting. What more can be done in the process of collecting popular 
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songs? It is a national service of incalculable importance, and no 
thanks or praise offered the collectors can be adequate. 

In printing some of their materials, the Lomaxes have per- 
formed a service almost equally important and much more diffi- 
cult. Preparing folk-songs for publication is traditionally baf- 
fling, and the process of transcribing the tunes, as all collectors 
agree, is never entirely successful. Here the rare combination of 
the best academic training in folk backgrounds, of long experi- 
ence with folk-singers, and of sound judgment in handling col- 
lected material has enabled the editors to accomplish the most 
notable achievement in the field of folk-song publication. They 
have deliberately avoided ridiculous extremes of scholarly ac- 
curacy and of artistic license; as a result they have lyrics which 
are thoroughly true to life and tunes which are the most accurate 
transcriptions possible of the simple melodies, alone. 

The full significance of the accomplishment of the Lomaxes is 
apparent only against a historical background. The interest of 
the cultured class in popular song is a romantic trend of ancient 
origin. Sir Philip Sidney long ago felt his heart stirred by the 
heroic strains of the ballad of Chevy Chase. Five years after Sid- 
ney’s death, a Dane—always precocious in this field, the Danes— 
had made a collection of the ballads of his country. But the Eng- 
lish were slow to gather up their treasures. Possibly stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of the impeccable Addison, collectors like Am- 
brose Phillips, Allan Ramsay, and others were publishing old 
songs as early as the first quarter of the eighteenth century. By 
about 1760 Macpherson’s Ossianic poems revealed a widespread 
interest in primitive song which reached its highest pitch five years 
later when Bishop Percy published his famous Religues of An- 
cient English Poetry. Most of Percy’s songs were taken from a 
household copy-book of about 1650, which had been consider- 
ably mutilated. Percy’s treatment of the fragmentary ballads 
occasioned a vitriolic condemnation by Joseph Ritson of the time- 
honored practice of ‘polishing’ these rude songs. But Ritson’s 
revolutionary doctrine of absolute accuracy in collecting and edit- 
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ing folk-songs was far ahead of its day, and had no restraining 
effect on Sir Walter Scott when he published his great work, Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-3). Far less pardonable was 
the neglect of the tunes of the songs, for it was not until Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time (1855) that any collector 
made an effort to preserve the melodies as well as the words. 

Romanticism in Germany, influenced by English trends, began 
to show increasing interest in folk materials. In 1778 Herder 
published his Folk-Songs, and a few years later Arnim and 
Brentano gave to the German public The Boys? Magic Horn, a 
collection of verse and song comparable to Percy’s Reliques in 
popularity. The greatest German collector of folklore, James 
Grimm, began his publication with translations of Danish ballads, 
and followed these shortly with his famous Household Tales 
(1812-14). 

Modern scientific collection of folk-songs, or ballads, really 
began with the remarkable work of Svend Grundtvig, who pub- 
lished his Collected Ballads of Denmark in 1853-83, and set a 
standard for all subsequent ballad collectors and scholars. It was 
this work and the constant advice of Gruntvig that led to Profes- 
sor Child’s definitive edition of the English and Scottish ballads 
in 1882-98. Here was the beginning of folklore activity in 
America, a beginning which soon established Harvard University 
as the center of interest in folklore and the training school for 
many of the distinguished American folklorists. The influence of 
Professor Child and his followers, Professors Barrett Wendell 
and G. L. Kittredge, can be only partly guessed from dozens of 
books in the field inspired and even directed by them. 

One of the most important of the early works made possible by 
the Harvard group was Lomax’s Cowboy Songs and Other Fron- 
tier Ballads (1910), which brought to the attention of the world 
for the first time the words and tunes of cowboy ballads. Several 
years later Wyman and Brockway published Lonesome Tunes 
(1916), the first published collection of the Kentucky hillbilly 
songs. It was followed in the next year by McGill’s collection of 
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Kentucky songs. In the same year Cecil Sharp, with Mrs. Camp- 
bell, published his striking work, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, a book which revealed what a treasure of 
old British song and lore had survived in this country. Louise 
Pound’s collection of American songs was the first offering of 
various types of ballads. The year 1924 was important for the 
best collection of sea-chanteys, published by Miss Colcord under 
the title Roll and Go, and for the first collection of lumberjack 
ballads, Gray’s Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks. A 
year or two later this material was augmented by works from the 
hands of Rickaby, and Eckstorm and Smyth. 

A new field of folk-song collecting was opened in 1926, when 
Spaeth published his Read ’Em and Weep, a group of ultra-senti- 
mental and pathetic songs popular before the turn of the century. 
A year later Shay supplemented the tearful tragedies of Spaeth 
with a group of bar-room favorites of equal pathos, My Pious 
Friends and Drunken Companions. The first effort to publish a 
comprehensive collection of folk-songs of all types common in 
the United States was Sandburg’s American Song-Bag (1927), a 
work marred by free adaptations of melodies but unrivaled until 
the recent Lomax publication. 

The scholarly editing of Southern folk-songs began with the 
work of Cox, whose Folk-Songs of the South appeared in 1925. 
Three years later Smith published the important South Carolina 
Ballads, with an admirable introduction and notes. In the fol- 
lowing year Davis issued his Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 
which was edited in the same splendid manner that marked the 
two works just mentioned, and which was inspired and made pos- 
sible by the Harvard group. Three other very interesting works 
edited for the Harvard Press offered songs related to those of 
our own land but not gathered within its limits. Two of these are 
Mackenzie’s Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia (1928) 
and Greenleaf and Mansfield’s Ballads and Sea Songs of New- 
foundland (1933); the third is the collection of broadside bal- 
lads made by Samuel Pepys and edited by H. E. Rollins of 
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Harvard, the only work of modern times which can be compared 
in scholarliness and scope with the splendid labors of Grundtvig 
and Child. One last book must be mentioned here as a most in- 
formative study of a hitherto obscure type of folk-song. In his 
White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands (1933) Jackson has re- 
vealed a widespread and most active phase of folk-composition 
which produces hundreds of religious songs annually for use in 
camp-meetings and rural singing conventions. Jackson gives ample 
proof of the hypothesis offered earlier by White that the older 
songs of this sort gave rise to most if not all of the supposedly 
original Negro spirituals. 

The Negro songs have been reserved for separate treatment. 
They attracted the attention of folklorists early, largely because 
of the very popular singing of the students from Negro schools 
like Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes and Fisk University. As 
early as 1874 Fenner published some of these songs under the 
title Cabin and Plantation Songs. Odum issued in 1911 a volume 
called Folk Song and Folk Poetry of the Southern Negro, the 
first of several works in the same field. In 1914 great impetus 
was given by Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk Songs to the belief 
that these lyrics were the only original folk-songs in America. 
This attitude encouraged collection and publication, which was 
carried forward capably by both Negro and white workers. In 
1915 Work published Folk Song of the American Negro, and in 
1922 Talley issued Negro Folk Rhymes. Three years later John- 
son and Odum had books of Southern Negro songs for the pub- 
lic; Kennedy offered his Mellows of Louisiana Negroes; and Miss 
Scarborough contributed materials from Texas in her fine book 
On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs. New emphasis was laid on 
the secular side of Negro life in Work’s Negro Workaday Songs 
(1926). The most recent important work dealing exclusively 
with this genre is White’s American Negro Folk-Songs (1928), 
the most comprehensive and scholarly treatment that has ap- 
peared. In his introductory essay, the editor proposed the theory 
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that the Negro spirituals were adaptations of white camp-meeting 
hymns. 

Earlier in this review the writer expressed the opinion that 
the Lomaxes have employed the most perfect means yet devised 
for preserving folk-songs of the Negroes. No one who has heard 
the records will doubt the fidelity of these reproductions or fail 
to be powerfully stirred by the haunting, barbaric melodies, the 
striking rhythms, and the elemental passion of these pieces. But 
the very brilliance of this achievement shows the more clearly the 
relative drabness of the rest of the materials. In comparison, the 
other songs are pale, book-dried specimens. The Lomaxes have 
not merely achieved honor; they have assumed a responsibility— 
the recording of the folk-songs of America. This labor must cover 
all types, including Mexican and Indian songs, even though many 
of the latter have been treated in reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. And every reader will share the writer’s hope that such 
recordings will not always be limited to the confines of the Library 
of Congress. 


THE GUARDIAN GENIUS OF DEMOCRACY 
By Joun CHAPMAN 


Miraseau B. Lamar, TRousapor AND Crusader, by Herbert 
Gambrell. The Southwest Press, Dallas. 


"Ta Southwest Press, perceiving the probable direction 


of interest during the next twelve months, has appropri- 

ately recognized the Texas Centennial by the publication 
of a life of Mirabeau Lamar. It is a good and fitting time that 
Lamar should have his own full-length biography, standing as 
he does among the first two or three of the Texas Fathers. Even 
if he had never come to Texas, he would deserve a Life on his 
own account; he makes excellent reading and thus assures a writer 
of public reception; and his connection with the Republic of Texas 
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was long enough and close enough to make his life of historic 
as well as personal interest. 

Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar was born in Georgia in 1798, be- 
ing christened by an uncle whose chief duty in life it was to read 
encyclopedias and name his brother’s children as rapidly as they 
arrived—which was pretty fast. From this unusual and quasi- 
learned uncle, Lamar seems to have derived his bookish curiosi- 
ty, his interest in education, and perhaps his ability—no slight 
one—to make clever phrases. Certainly much of his education was 
gained from conversations with this uncle and perusal of his 
books: at school Mirabeau did very poor work, and attended 
briefly and irregularly. It is probably a commentary on the times 
rather than evidence of Lamar’s great learning that he was later 
able to leave the impression with most people that he was a savant. 

About his boyhood there was nothing unusual: he played about 
his father’s ample estate, learned the things there are to learn 
on large plantations, and dreamed of the time when he could live 
in a big town. His first venture away from home was an attempt 
to publish a newspaper in a nearby town, an enterprise that col- 
lapsed very rapidly and completely. Mirabeau came back home. 
In the meantime, however, an older brother who had read law 
had gained some importance as a barrister, and, still better, had 
made some very useful friends. Through these people, Mirabeau, 
who was about to discover his political gifts, reached for a job 
and grasped the post of private secretary to the Governor. 

After about three years in this position, Lamar left his patron, 
married, and lived for a time quietly on the paternal plantation. 
Solitude, however, was not very enticing, and in 1828 Mirabeau 
emerged and migrated to Columbus, where he founded the En- 
quirer, a newspaper that still exists. Through the columns of this 
journal Lamar, whose head seems to have turned instinctively 
toward politics, entered upon a long campaign against Andrew 
Jackson, opposing the President’s attempts to centralize and fed- 
eralize power. So far as the evidence indicates, Lamar made a 
very good editor and probably would have been permanently 
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established in Columbus but for his wife’s death in 1833 and the 
subsequent decline in his own health. 

As a means of restoration he undertook a trip to Texas. The 
remedy was most efficacious; not only did Lamar like Texas, but 
he perceived that things were happening there, events that prop- 
erly turned and employed might make a man. He announced his 
desire to join the province and immediately departed for Georgia 
to set his affairs in order. During his absence Cos was driven out 
of San Antonio and news arrived that Santa Anna was advancing. 
This news added to Lamar’s desire to return to Texas at once, 
for he realized that the most golden opportunities are those first 
gathered. 

Lamar joined Houston’s ranks as a private just before the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. His conduct during several preliminary skirm- 
ishes, however, was marked by such daring that just before the 
forces actually joined battle he was offered command of the 
cavalry. Following the battle and the capture of Santa Anna, 
Lamar had an opportunity to show his real character. The great 
majority of the soldiers and officers demanded that Santa Anna be 
executed as a murderer. The government, and especially Presi- 
dent Burnet, insisted that their treaty be respected and that Santa 
Anna be returned unharmed. Although Lamar’s attitude agreed 
with that of the army, when he was elevated to the cabinet he 
found himself forced to decide between his own convictions and 
those of the cabinet. He adopted the latter, in spite of their un- 
popularity. Indeed, for a time the cabinet of Texas seemed to be 
in danger of lynching at the hands of disappointed soldiers. 
Lamar, in spite of threats, abuse, and near violence, held with 
Burnet, though he made it clear that his attitude was determined 
not by the merits of Santa Anna’s cause, but by the necessity of 
forming a solid civilian government as a check to the alternatives 
of military dictatorship or anarchy. 

In these confused times, Lamar’s status changed very rapidly. 
First he was Attorney-General (although he knew little law); 
then he was Secretary of War; then, having resigned from the 
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cabinet, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Texian 
army. The last was the worst job of all: the post was too hot for 
anyone, and even Sam Houston had gone off to New Orleans to 
save his prestige and nurse his injured ankle. Naturally Lamar 
didn’t survive very long. After having to ignore two or three 
threats to lynch him and after having been voted out by the offi- 
cers he was sent to command, he characteristically gave up public 
life and began to collect materials for a projected history of 
Texas. 

Lamar’s history-making suffered interruption very soon: at 
the time Houston became President, Lamar was elected Vice- 
President of the Republic. It was a rather ludicrous situation, for 
the two men had little love for each other, and although Lamar 
as President of the Senate made all the gestures of complete neu- 
trality, he nevertheless gave Houston some trouble. But what 
completely wrecked the Senate was Lamar’s departure for Geor- 
gia at a very inopportune time. The government dragged along 
for the remainder of Houston’s term, but nothing was accom- 
plished beyond the waning of Houston’s popularity. 

Well advised from Texas and apparently just at the most 
necessary moment, Lamar dashed back from Georgia to save his 
country. He became almost without opposition the second presi- 
dent of that country. Although one can hardly say Lamar’s record 
was brilliant, he accomplished a number of things that were neces- 
sary and some even that are great: he secured the land bill to 
support the public-school system and a bankruptcy bill reserving 
the bankrupt’s homestead and implements of trade, and he thor- 
oughly chastened various Indian raiders. This was better legisla- 
tion than that of Houston. In his vision of the future, Lamar 
showed himself a prophet as well as a troubadour. Professor 
Gambrell thinks he saw a nation built around Texas and extend- 
ing as far as the Pacific, perhaps even subsequently incorporating 
a part of Mexico. At any rate the historical proof of this vision 
exists in the record of the Santa Fe expedition, an effort that 
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failed chiefly because it was poorly timed and inadequately pre- 
pared. But it cost Texas her empire and Lamar his job. 

From that time Lamar was largely in retirement. In 1846 he 
joined the American :.my and distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns against the Mexicans. After the war he married and set- 
tled on a farm near Richmond. From 1851 to 1856 there is 
nothing of consequence in his life, but in 1857 he published a 
volume of poetry and applied for a position as minister to Nica- 
ragua. His application was successful, but his efforts to secure a 
treaty for transportation of people and goods across Nicaragua 
failed and in 1859 he returned to his farm, where he died in the 


same year. 

Lamar may well congratulate himself on his biographer. Mr. 
Gambrell has don a good piece of research and has presented his 
results in a very pleasing manner. Through the volume there runs 
a thread of what seems to me a characteristically Texan style, one 


marked by a peculiar brand of humor, a little grim, a little mock- 
ing, but not malicious. Add to that a nuance of the homespun, 
the slight affectation of being still pioneer, and one has the in- 
gredients of a superb style, that with a little cultivation should 
hecome a very fine literary manner. 


THE SEMPITERNAL ROSE 
By Avsert RussEL ErRsKINE, JR. 


So Rep THE Rose dy Stark Young. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


OR the most part, the written and spoken word about So 
Red the Rose has been favorable to it; much of the com- 
mentary has been in the nature of effusive praise, some of 
which has been bestowed without explanation, some blindly. Un- 
like most best-sellers, it has been enjoyed and praised by serious 
readers and critics, as well as by the frivolous. The opposition, 
strangely enough, has failed to take important issues into account, 
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and has based its attack chiefly on this charge: So Red the Rose is 
another typical “Old South” novel, containing all of the stock 
scenes and situations, the usual artificial and romantic machinery 
—such as magnolias, white columns, faithful slaves burying the 
family silver, and the like. This is the type of criticism that 
would find too much of sails and salt water in sea stories, or too 
many streets and apartment houses in novels of contemporary 
New York. It seems to suggest that a novel should be written 
about the Old South which would omit the geographical and 
ethical features which characterized the region and its inhabitants. 

The white columns did exist, and in sufficient number to justify 
their inclusion; some even yet remain, despite the rather efficient 
efforts that were made to remove all traces of them. They are not 
invalidated by the fact that there were many less lovely structures 
standing at the same time, and different kinds of people living in 
them. Mr. Young has limited his view to include only a special 
class, the highest, and their relations to one another; he has pic- 
tured and judged a society by its flowers, with little regard to its 
roots or its cultivation. Such specialization can, and frequently 
does result in dishonesty; Mr. Young, however, is thoroughly 
conscious of the limitations he has set, and nowhere does he try 
to conceal them. A deeper and more inclusive treatment would 
be valuable, too, but that would be another book. 

One reviewer of the contemptuous school went so far as to 
doubt whether the Old South, as he had read about it in So Red 
the Rose and other books, ever really existed, or if it did whether 
it was “worth while.” The hanging gardens of Babylon are far 
more remote, yet belief in their existence continues unchallenged. 
Fortunately, there are people living today who were old enough 
in the pre-war South to remember something of its nature, and 
there were many more alive in Stark Young’s youth; these could 
tell him of the past without putting much strain on their memo- 
ries, and such material evidence as remains is in accord with their 
testimony. To say that the Old South was “worth while” or not 
so is futile and meaningless. 
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Mr. Young has spent a large portion of his youth in southern 
Mississippi, and has gathered a great store of first-hand material, 
personal and social, concerning the region. If it had no other 
merits, his book would be valuable simply as a record of these 
things, which constitute one of the important pages in the history 
of this country, which demonstrate one of the high points in the 
history of human conduct, and which should be set down before 
they die and are forgotten, particularly since they are even now 
beginning to be doubted. Personal accounts may be and some- 
times are colored, amplified, or altered by the narrator, and the 
scientific historian must be careful of them. The social historian, 
however, or the historical novelist can use them to great advan- 
tage. Individually, the stories that Mr. Young has received from 
his elders are perhaps slightly different from the events which 
they report, and are not history in the strictest sense. A large col- 
lection of them, however, must tell us something true and impor- 
tant about the people whom they concern. An examination of a 
representative group of Southern anecdotes will reveal a simi- 
larity of tone and emphasis in most of them. It is a similarity that 
defies definition, but in it lie the historical truth and significance 
of the stories. From it the novelist can learn how these people 
reacted to and felt about certain universal things; he can learn 
something of their general prejudices, customs, manners, humor, 
and sentiment. Mr. Young has extracted the essence from his 
materials of this order, and has used it admirably in reproducing 
a society that has almost completely disappeared. His use of 
actual scenes and persons sometimes presents to the reader the 
difficulty of determining what is pure fiction and what is not. 
This is a minor consideration, however; the important business of 
letting the anecdotal material set the temper of the fictitious 
scenes has been performed. 

So Red the Rose contains another variety of historical matter: 
pure facts, such as battles, dates, elections, statistics. These are 
the necessary background for a historical novel, and must be pre- 
sented. Mr. Young’s presentation of them, however, tends to 
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lower the artistic effect of his novel. Some of them have obviously 
been selected for their implications and illustrative value, and 
some intrude and turn up in places from which they had been 
better left out. It is not the facts as such that are objectionable, 
but their frequent lack of necessary connection with the matter at 
hand. For example, statistics on the battle of Shiloh break mo- 
mentarily the spell of Agnes McGehee’s retrospection at the end 
of the book. 

The author is not always content with an objective presentation 
of his material, but must comment on and defend the society that 
he is portraying. No matter to what extent we may agree or dis- 
agree with his point of view, the fact remains that special plead- 
ing is not the purpose of fiction, and it retards rather than ad- 
vances the movement of a story as such. So Red the Rose is, in 
fact, propaganda, but it is a peculiar kind of propaganda in that 
it argues not for some contemporary cause, but for a historical 
interpretation. It does not defend a dead cause, however, but one 
that is decidedly out of fashion today. It does not present an 
individual in conflict with an inimical social order, but shows a 
whole group of individuals, who in themselves constitute, or rep- 
resent, a social order, combating another form of society, which 
suffers by the comparison. 

The characters are many, but they are clearly enough defined. 
It has been charged that there are too many persons in the book, 
and that it is difficult to understand their relation to one another. 
This difficulty would not present itself if the book were read with 
a reasonable degree of attentiveness. A really valid point against 
the presentation of the characters is that many of them are brought 
in for their relation to the thesis rather than for any important 
function in the development of the plot. But since the novel is 
primarily historical, the main plot is necessarily historical rather 
than personal, and therefore predetermined. Hence the charac- 
ters cannot direct the action of the main plot, but must exist for 
the smaller personal stories, or as individual commentaries on 
the social implications of the history. The New England invalids 
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staying at Montrose and the financier, Mr. Mack, who is called 
Sam in Pittsburg, serve as bad examples, as foils to emphasize 
the virtues of the Mississippians. And to point the contrast more 
explicitly, Hugh McGehee sometimes becomes the oracle or the 
chorus, and speaks in epigrams on the situation surrounding him 
and on the prospects for the future (with an ex post facto perspi- 
cacity at times); but he is nevertheless a well-drawn and convinc- 
ing character. As a rule, however, the women of the book are the 
most successful portraits, having been treated with more thor- 
oughness and understanding. 

In order to make use of his wealth of anecdotes and interesting 
personages, the author has had to sacrifice the unity incident to a 
dramatic plot centered about a protagonist, and the book is con- 
sequently more episodic than continuous in movement. It depends 
for what unity it possesses on the historical background, which de- 
termines its direction, and on its thesis, which all of its elements 
unite to demonstrate, though not always explicitly. 

But if the episodes do not follow one another in inevitable suc- 
cession, they are none the less fine in themselves. The most pa- 
thetic scenes, some of which would lapse into the worst kind of 
sentimentality in heavier hands, are managed with such lightness 
and detachment that they come off with the maximum of effec- 
tiveness; they catch even a hardened reader without leaving him 
with an after-sense of disgust. Edward McGehee’s farewell to 
his family, the conversation between Lucinda and Uncle Miles 
after Edward’s death, the scene in which Lucinda confronts her 
parents after General Sherman’s visit—these are a few from 
among the many examples of deft handling of dangerous ma- 
terial. It is not so much the situations in which these people are 
placed, as the way they conduct themselves which wins the ad- 
miration, respect, and sympathy of the spectator. There is little 
new or different about the situations themselves, nor is it to be 
expected that there should be; basically, the problems and crises 
with which individuals and families are confronted are not very 
many. It is Mr. Young’s treatment of these situations that makes 
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them pleasing and acceptable to the experienced and critical read- 
er: they are presented with economy and restraint, conveying 
much by implication that would be spoiled by direct statement. 
The more susceptible and sentimental reader can enjoy the situa- 
tions as such, if they are not too complicated, and not ask or look 
for more; perhaps this fact helps to explain the wide, thought- 
less, even unsectional popularity of the book. In the South, of 
course, it has been enjoyed by many with a sentimental kind of 
U. D. C. feeling for the past, a feeling neither founded on un- 
derstanding, nor evident in present action. 

The humorous scenes are touched with the same lightness; most 
of them, it would be fairly safe to guess, are not fabricated, but 
are drawn from the store of personal reminiscence which the 
author has acquired through years of listening. They excite a mild 
type of amustment, best understood by those who have lived in 
the same locality and heard frequently the same kind of stories. 
The very opening of the book, with Malcolm Bedford writing 
his obituaries, is one of the best examples, and a reader who de- 
rives no pleasure from this had best go no farther. Mary Cherry 
is a constant source of smiles; she is apparently a composite por- 
trait, drawn from a type of gruff, independent, unpredictable, 
overpowering old maids with kind hearts and more sense than 
appeared when it was not needed, who, judging from the great 
number of stories extant about them, were numerous in those 
days. The humorous note, however, does not predominate in the 
book, for life in the South during the ’sixties admitted of very 
little of it. 

Since So Red the Rose is largely non-fiction and has definitely 
an argument, some of the discussion of it must resolve itself into 
an attack on or defense of its point of view, and prejudice in one 
direction or the other has certainly flavored much of the com- 
mentary. The standard of values set forth in the book is not 
compatible with the general modern temper, and probably could 
not be understood by a society to which money has become an end 
in itself, and for which the driving of good bargains has become 
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the summum bonum of existence. The McGehees and their 
cousins had money, but it did not relieve them of the responsi- 
bility of being ladies and gentlemen—in affairs of business as well 
as in the ballroom. They owned their labor, which, however sin- 
ful, put them in a more humane and responsible relationship with 
their slaves than is usually enjoyed by hirelings: nominal free- 
dom is of doubtful benefit to wage-slaves. Their land meant 
something more to them than what it would bring on the mar- 
ket, and the epithet “good salesman” would not have been ac- 
cepted as a compliment by any one of them. The strong feeling 
of family closeness and interdependence, and the pleasure that 
kinspeople derived from one another’s company, are difficult to 
imagine today in the degree in which they existed and were a part 
of life then. 

Such was the way these people of the Old South lived and felt 
about life. What was most important, as Hugh McGehee said, 
was “not what they have had, but what they have loved.” Per- 
haps, as has been charged, they were not realists, and had been 
influenced by the romanticism of Walter Scott and Byron. Much 
of their code was romantic, certainly, but it was not the reading of 
Walter Scott that made women like Sallie Bedford do the men’s 
work of running the plantations during the war, and plow and 
plant with their hands. (It may have been Scott that made Sallie 
refuse to stop wearing silk stockings, even when she had to tear 
up old dresses to make them.) Likewise, it was not unrealistic of 
the men to recognize what lay behind abolitionism, and to fight 
rather than submit to it. Their own virtues may have been ro- 
mantic, but they were sufficiently realistic to know that these 
virtues were not universal. 
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TWO SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 
By J. Franx Dosiet 


SoutHwest, Sy Laura Adams Armer. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. 


PIoNEER Papre, by Rufus Kay Willys. The Southwest Press, 
Dallas. 


OUTHWEST, by Laura Adams Armer, author of Water- 
less Mountain (a Newberry Medal book) and of another 
children’s book entitled Dark Circles of Branches, is a 

good example of the now nearly five-foot shelf of books devoted 
to admiring the Indian way of life in the Arizona and New Mex- 
ico zone. It manages to be definite but at the same time is per- 
vadingly impressionistic. Mrs. Armer asked a philosopher with 


hazel eyes: “What is the enchantment of these desert mountains? 
Why do they stir me so deeply?” The philosopher’s hazel eyes 
grew more hazel “and dreamy and his mind reached back to un- 
known beginnings of things.” He said: “Those desert mountains 
are the collective unconscious.” It is the spiritual qualities, 
whether in the mountains or in the folk who inhabit them, that 
Mrs. Armer seeks to reveal. The chapters have no logical se- 
quence and the book as a whole does not unfold and unroll either 
mysteries or men. 


Pioneer Padre, by Rufus Kay Willys, of Temple, Arizona, is 
a biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, who came as a mission- 
ary into Sonora and Arizona about 1687 and from that time until 
his death in 1711 was the most energetic explorer and converter 
among all the padres ranging east of Salvatierra in California. 
The biography is scholarly, well documented, and well ordered. 
Not uncharacteristic of the bindings put out by the Southwest 
Press, the one on my copy of this book does not hold all the pages 
together. Doctor Willys no doubt paid good money to get his 
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book printed and bound and would be justified in feeling sore 
at such snide work. 

Woven into the chronicle of Padre Kino’s great career is a 
good picture of life around the Sonoran missions, Apache ferocity, 
Spanish military ruthlessness, and the serenity and simplicity of 
the padres. “I have planned a very pretty garden plot, in which 
the little trees are set out, and the vegetable seeds sown for the 
refreshment of the sailors from California,” wrote one missionary 
named Saeta. As for good Kino’s manner of life, let this testi- 
mony of one of his associates speak: 


“He ever took his food without salt, and added to it mixtures of herbs 
to make it more distasteful. None ever saw in him aught of vice, for the 
discovery of lands and the winning of souls had purified him. These alone 
are the virtues of Padre Kino: he prayed much and was known to be with- 
out vice. He neither smoked, nor took snuff, nor wine, nor enjoyed a 
siesta. So austere was he that he never drank wine save to celebrate mass; 
nor had he any other bed than was formed by the sweatcloths of his horse 
for a mattress, and two small blankets for cover. Never did he possess 
white trousers, nor more than two coarse shirts, because he gave every- 
thing as charity to Indians. Although merciful to others, he was cruel to 
himself, and punished his body with hardships. When strong fevers were 
attacking him, he took no remedy for six days, save to get up and celebrate 
mass and then go to bed again. Thus sy weakening and dismaying nature, 
he overcame the fevers.” 
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